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THE ROYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER COLOURS, 5a, Pall Mall East,S8.W. (near the National 
Gallery). 130th SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN from 10 to 6. 
PERCY EDSALL, Secretary. 


A YOUNG GERMAN LADY wishes to find a 

HOLIDAY or other ENGAGEMENT in an English Family. 
Excellent Diplomas and ‘estimonials.—Apply Omxca, Atheneum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, AC. 





ANTIN-LATOUR and MUSIC.—EXHIBITION 
ae hag ge in relation to Music and Operas by Berlioz 

Sehu chy coat W_OPEN at Mr. R. GU TRKUNST'S 

GALLERY, 16, Kin sere, St. James's, 8.W., 10-6, DAILY. Admis- 


sion, including Catalogue 
Rerar HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President—G. W. PROTHERO, Esq., Litt. D., LL.D. 
THURSDAY, June 20, 5p m., at CLIFFORD’S INN HALL (Chancery 
Laneand Fleet Street), the following Pa; 


will 
tions leading to the Peace of ttt Pol” db: 
BER HALL, A Hon. Sec. 





H 
3, Old Serjeants’ Inn, Chancery edgy 


ANTED, END of JULY, by YOUNG LADY 
(Officer’s Daughter), post in London as useful SECRETARY or 
AMANUENSIS. Clear handwriting. —T. E , Hughes’s Library, Bexhill 


(+ ENTLEMAN, aged 24, of varied Literary 

experience, with two years’ Editorial Training at a leading 
Publishing House, seeks a PERMANENT LITERARY POSITION or 
SECRETARYSHIP. Good references.—H. P., 5, Steele’s Road, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


ANTED, LITERARY EMPLOYMENT of any 
kind. ‘Translations from Latin, Greek, French, or Italian; or 
other.—F. A. Wurrr, B.A. (Classical and Mathematical Honours. Cam- 
bridge), Author of ‘Civil Service History of England,’ now in Eighth 
Edition; divers Articles in the various Periodicals, &c.—40, Oxford 
Gardens, Notting Hill, W. 








FRANCE.,— The ATHENZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations in 
France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BORB- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUN- 
KIRK, HAVRE. LILLE, LYONS, MARSEI LLES, MENTONB, 
MONACO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS, PAU, SAINT RAPHAEL, TOURS, 

ULO 

And at the GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 2%, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


tg AUTHORS, and all others whom it may 

concern.—In the matter of a Deed of Assignment for the benefit 
of Creditors by GEORGE WILLIAM REDWAY and PHILLIP 
SINCLAIR WELBY, of 9, Hart Street, Bloomsbury, in the County of 
London, Publishers, trading under the style of GEORGE REDWAY, 
dated the 29th day of June, 1900. NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN. That 
all Persons claiming any Books Printed or Published by. or Manu- 
scripts deposited with, the above-named Debtors are required. on or 
before the 13th day of July, 1901, to give notice in writing of their 
claim to Henry ANDERSON Moncrlerr, of 19, Ludgate Hill, in the City 
of London. Publishers’ Accountant, the Trustee under the above- 











THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE and 
FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.—A JOINT MEETING of the INSTI- 
TUTE and SOCIETY will be held at 3, HANOVER SQUARE, on 
WEDNESDAY, June 19, at 8.15 P.m., when a Winget of Musquakie 
Beadwork, presented by Miss M.A. Owen to the Society, will be 
exhibited. Papers by Mr. TREGRA R on ‘ The §; oe of Vegetation,’ 
and by Mr. ASTON on‘ ee Gohei’ will also 
W. THOMAS, Authropologieal Institute. 
June 12, 1901. ¥ A. MILNE, Secretary, Folk-Lore Society. 


ETROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY FUND. 
Patron—HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

HOSPITAL SUNDAY, June 16,1901. Any Person unable to attend 
Divine Worship nh that day is requested to send his or her Contribu- 
tion tothe Lorp Maror. Cheques and Postal (Orders should be crossed 
‘ Bank of England,” and sent to the Mansion House. 








8T. GEORGE’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W. 
URCELL’S ‘FAIRY QUEEN’ 
(Under the direction of Mr. J. 8. SHEDLOCK), 
TO-DAY, JUNE 15, at 3.30 o’clock. 


Vocalist 
Miss EVANGELINE FLORENCE, Sur. DENIS O’SULLIVAN, 
Mr. JOHN STRAFFORD. 


Chorus : 
THE PURCELL OPERATIC SOCIETY 
(by arrangement with Martin Fallas Shaw and Edward Gordon Craig). 
Instrumentalists : 
Violin—Mr, SIGMUND BEEL. Violin 2nd—Mr. L. TAYLOR. 
Viola—Mr. 8. J. WAUD. ’Cello—Mr. C. CORRI. 

Double Bass—Mr. J. H. WAUD. 
Trumpets—Messrs. W. MORROW and J. SOLOMON. 
Oboes—Messrs. W. MALSCH and P. R. ROWE. 
Timpani—Mr. G. G. CLEATHER. 
Marpsichord—Mrs. ELODIE DOLMETSCH and Mr. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 
Ex yc Mr. E. F. JACQUES. 


Tickets (10s. 6d., 5s., and 2s. 6d.) to be obtained at St. George’s Hall 
and of Mr. J. 5. Suev.ock, 51, Gower Street. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT and 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 21,0001. 
Office : Memorial Hall Buildings, 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
Patron : 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEBERY, K.G. 
Presidents : 
The Right Hon. the LORD GLENESK. 
Sir W. J. RICHMOND COTTON, J. 4 (Chamberlain of London). 








Treasure’ 
The LONDON and WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED, 
217, Strand, W.C. 

Trustees (Ex-Officio Members of Committee) : 
CHARLES HENRY WALTER, Esq. 

HORACB BROOKS MARSHALL, Esq., M.A. J.P. D.L. 
ALFRED HENRY HANCE, Esq. (Chairman of Committee). 
aio prone Esq., M.A. 





OBJECTS.— 1 d in 1839 in the City of 
Senta, aan ae corti of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and ‘Temporary — to principals and 
assistants engaged as vendors of newspape 

A Donation of Ten Guineas constitutes 4 a Vice-President and gives 
anes votes for life at all electi Each d of Three Guineas 
gives a vote at all elections for life. Every Annual Subscriber is 
—— to one vote at all elections in respect of each Five Shill so 





A ROMAN GENTLEMAN, with high qualifica- 


tions and excellent references, accustomed to ener. Collate, 
and Translate Manuscripts in the State Archives and in the Vatican 
and other Public Libraries, desires SIMILAR OCCUPATION during 
the SUMMER at HOME orin ENGLAND.—Cior1, Via Cavour117, Rome. 


IBRARIANSHIP WANTED.-—-SCOTCHMAN, 

with nine years’ experience in Public steer desires ENGAGE- 

MENT in LONDON or PROVINCES. large experience in 

Literary Work, and contributes to well- .., Magazines, &c. Will 

be in London from June 17 until 29, and shall be glad of personal 

interview.—Liprarian, care of Messrs. Francis & Co, 13, Bream’s 
Buildings, London, E.C, 


| ]NIVERSITY of LONDON—SECRETARY to 

the SENATE.—Applications for the above post must be sent, in 
writing only, to the Executive Officer, at the University, South 
Kensington, S W., on or before JUNE 24, accompanied by copies of not 
more than six Testimonials. Salary 400/. per annum. Cand: = must 
not be more than forty sca “ys age. Canvassing w 








eed, and in default thereof the Trustee will proceed to 
sell the Books sana betee bagair found upon the Debtor's Premises, and 
distribute the proceeds of Sale amongst the Creditors whose claims 
have been duly made. 
Dated this 10th day of June, 190: 
ASHURST, MORRIS, CRISP & CO., 
Solicitors for the said Trustee. 
17, Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C. 


7m " 
COM4atEs SANFORTH JEFFERIES, deceased. 

Pursuant to — twenty-ninth Section of the Act of Parliament 
of the 22nd & 23rd Victoria Chapter 35 intituled ‘ An Act to further 
amend the Law of Property and to relieve Trustees” NOTICE IS 
HEREBY GIVEN that all Creditors and other Persons having any 
claims or demands upon oragainst the Estate of CHARLES SANFORTH 
JEFFERIES deceased late of Sanforth Highdale Road Clevedon in the 
County of Somerset (formerly of 97 Redcliff Street in the City of 
Bristol and of Embleton Clevedon aforesaid) Bookseller deceased who 
died at Sanforth aforesaid on the 25th day of January 1901 and whose 
Will was duly proved by Lucy Mary Jefferies of Sanforth aforesaid his 
Widow and Relict the sole Executrix on the 16th day of May 1901 are 
hereby Raa begs to send in writing the particalars of their claims or 








id 
- FRANK HI HEATH, "Executive Officer. 


RT MASTER WANTED. —The ART-MAST BR. 
e SHIP of the TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT of The SALT 
SCHOOLS, SHIPLEY, YORKSHIRE, will regains BE VACANT. 
Applications invited. —Apply t for particwars 
WILLIAM FRY. " Organticng Secretary. 


A®t CLASSES, BU 2 On, 


WANTED, for — NEXT, a TEACHER holding Art 
Master’s Certifica 

Classes held on Two Evenings and Sa.arday Mornings. 

Good —— for a permanency, as the building of an Art School is 
contemplated 

State qualifications and salary. 

yo apa to be sent in on or Lege JUNE 

pply WILLOUGHBY, Jun., Secretary. 
Tecnaical Education Committee, Town Hall, Buxton. 


k OROUGH of BATTERSEA. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Pe So TED, an ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. Salary to commence, 
yet annum. Previous experience in a Public Library essential.— 
ications (with copies of two recent a to be sent to the 
Giieedaued on or before tc June 17. 
A WRENCE INKSTER, Librarian. 


| niin URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 














ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN. 


The COUNCIL invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
LIBRARIAN of the WALTHAMSTOW PUBLIC LIBRARY. 

Candidates must not be less than 20 years of age, and have had 
previous practical experience of the duties. 

The salary will commence at 65!. per annum. 

Applications to be made in Candidate’s own handwriting on forms 
to be obtained of the undersigned. and to be delivered not later than 
5o’clock p.m on TUESDAY, 18th June inst. 

Canvassing will disqualify. 

E. J. GOWEN, Clerk of the Council. 

Town Hall, Walthamstow, June 4th, 1901. 





(PECHNICAL INSTITUTE, LEYTON, N.E. 


The COMMITTEE require, in SEPTEMBER, the services of an 
ASSISTAN' t MASTER for DAY SECONDARY SCHOOL. Latin or 








MEMBERSHIP. —Every | man Bes woman throughout the aie 
Kingdom, whether retailer, em- 
~~ ed, is entitled tor become a member of this Institutlon’ 8 and. caaay 

nefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually or Thr ree Guineas 
for ‘eet ach that he or she is engaged in the sale of newspapers. 

he pri features of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that ~ candidate shall have been (1) a member of the Institution 
for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less than 
pope years of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of newspapers for at least 





RELIEF. ve of the Tast relief is given in cases of distress. not only 
but to newsvendors or their servants 








to 

who may be d for by Members of the Institution. 

Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and relief is 

awarded in accordance with the ee and See of each case. 
WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


R. R. W. HEATON, M.A. F R.Hist.S, (late 

Scholar os Coll, Camb. ; Ist nes Classical Tripos. 1890 ; 

ist Class Historical Tripos, 1892), COACHES PUPILS for the Univer- 

sities. Public Rehoots and other Sscmieniece —71, Carlton Hill, 
8t. John’s Wood. N W 








SOCIAL and POLITICAL WRITER of proved 
te larity will be glad to hear of REGULAR WORK.—Address 


Lane, E. 


rancis & Co., Athenzeum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 





with general Form Work. Graduate preferred. Salary 
1201.., rising to 200/. 

Also in SEPTEMBER, a LADY ASSISTANT, not under 25. General 
Form Work, with Hygiene and Needlework desired. Graduate or 
LL.A. preferred. Salary 100/., rising to 1501. 

For particulars and form of application, send stamped addressed 
envelope to the PRinciraL. 


UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM, 


LECTURESHIP IN GREEK. 

The Council invite applications for a LECTURESHIP in GREEK 
(Language, Literature, and Archeology) at a stipend of 2U0l. per 
anoum, under the general direction of the Professor of Classics. 
Duties to begin OCTOBER 1, 1901. 

Applications, with not less than twelve copies of Testimonials, should 
be sent, before JUNE 29, 1901, to the a ed, from whom further 
particulars can be obtained. . MORLEY, Secretary. 


ROFESSORSHIPS VACANT. 


pplications will be received by the undersigned for a CHAIR of 














oun ICAL (especially Latin) LITERATURE in QUEEN'S UNIVER- 

SITY, KINGST = CANADA, up to JULY 27. Salary $2,000 Also 

for s.° a in MODERN LANGUAGES (especially French) 
Salary 


J. B. McIVER, Sec.-Treas, of the Board of Trustees. 





the undersigned Messieurs Norris Allens and Chapman 
the Solicitors of the said Lucy Mary Jefferies at their office situate at 
20 Bedford Row in the County of London on or before the 17th day of 
July 1901 And notice is hereby also given that at the expiration of 
the Yast mentioned day the said Lucy Mary Jefferies wiil proceed to 
distribute the assets of the said Charles Sanforth Jefferies amongst the 
parties entitled thereto having regard to the claims of which she has 
then had notice and that the said Lucy Mary Jefferies will not be 
liable for the asse's or any part thereof so distributed to any person 
of whose claim she has not had notice at the — of the distribution. 
Dated this 12th day of June 1 
NO! — ALLENS & CHAPMAN 
Bedford Row London W.C. 
Solicitors « of ithe said Lucy Mary Jefferies. 


HARRIS INSTITUTE, PRESTON. 


Principal—R,. WALLACE STEWART, D.Sc., London. 

The Council of the HARRIS INSTITUTE invite applications for the 
ar oo ments :— 

1 ER in MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. Salary 1501. per 
m2... anal knowledge and experience of Evening Class Teach- 
ing essential 

2. LECTURER in MODERN LANGUAGES (English, French, and 
German). rear 150/. perannum. Special knowledge of English and 
French required. 

3. ASSI8’ TAN’ { LECTURER in CHEMISTRY, with a special know- 
ledge of Agricultural Chemistry and experience in Agricultural 
Analysis. Salary 140]. per annum. 

4. ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS and PHYSICS. 
Salary 1201 per annum. 

In each case the appointment involves hepato. in both Day and 
Evening Cla-ses. Duties will in each ca: i 
Further particulars may be Mop atgea on application to the Secretary. 
not more than ee ‘Testimonials, 
should be sent, on or before MONDAY, June 17, 1901, t 

T.R JOLLY, Secretary. 














(KounryY BOROUGH of SUNDERLAND. 


TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 

Applications are invited for FOUR LECTURESHIPS in the follow- 
ing subjects at the above College, which will be opened for the first 
time in the ensuing Autumn :— 

I. MECHANICAL and CIVIL ENGINEERING. 
II. PHYSICS and ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 
III. CHEMISTRY. 
IV. MODERN LANGUAGES (German and French). 

Salary 2002. per annum each, with prospect of advance in salary and 
status. No fees. Age not to exceed 35 years. Candidates must be 
qualified to give instruction equal in standard to that of a University 
College. 

For further particulars written application should be made to the 
PRINCIPAL 








pp with a Duplicat Set of not more than five Testimonials, 
to be sent by post, addressed to ‘THe PRINcIPAL or THE TECHNICAL 
Cottece, Town Hall, Sunderland,” to be delivered there nt later than 
JUNE 28, 1901. By ‘Order, 
FRAS. M. BOWEY, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Sunderland, June, 1901. 


UNIVERSITY of BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

The Council invite applications for the above appointment. Stipend 
1501. per annum. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a University, above the French 
Bachelier standard, and speak fluent English. A knowledge of Spanish 
wi be a recommendation. 

“er = be sent to the 





; tel 





re. ersigned not later than SATU RDAY. June 29, 1 
The Candidate elected will be required to enter io his duties on 
OCTOBER 1, 1901. 
Further particulars may be obtained from 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 





ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.— An EXAM INA. 

TION will be held on JULY 2, 3, and 4 to FILL UP not lese 

than STX RESIDENTIALSCHOLA RSHIPS, FIVE NON-RESIDENTIAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS, and tee! gi BITIONS —For particulars apply, 
by letter, to the Heap Masrer, 19, Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 
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ESS 
UNIVERSITY of TORONTO, — Applications, 


accompanied by Testimonials, will be received by the under- 
signed until SEPTEMBER 15 for PROFESSORSHIPS in the Leis 
subjects :—1. GEOLOGY (including Paleontology). 2. MINE RALOGY 
and PETROGRAPHY. The appointments will be made in the first 
inetance for a. period of Three Years, after which time they will be 


LECTURE on MOROCCO.—Mr, F. G. 

AFLALO will deliver ae Season a Lecture on his visit to 
MOROCCO CITY and the RISH COURT, fiiustrated with a 
number of Slides from his #... ide. The’ Lecture has already 
been delivered at the London Institution, also at Hull, Liverpool, and 
elsewhere.—All communications should be addressed to him at the 
Sports Club, 8, St. James’s Square, 8. W. 





e permafient if the pesviass of the ap ee have been satis- 
factory. The initial sal: is $2,500, increas 
of $100 until a maximum of $3,200 is reached. —For poy information 
apply to the President. 
RICHARD HARCOURT, Minister of Education. 
Toronto, Ontario (Canada), June, 1901. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES, 
PANGOR. (A Constituent — of the University of Wales. ) 
Principal— H. R. REICHEL, M.A. NEXT SESSION BEGINS 
OCTOBER 1,1901. The College Courses ai are arranged with reference 
to the Degrees of the og of Wales, and include most of the 
Subjects for the B.A. B.Sc. Degrees of the London University. 
Students may pursue hele First Year of Medical Study at the o conan 
There are Special ay for Agriculture and Electrical Engi- 
meering, @ Day Train Department for Men and Women, and a 
Department for the Training of Teachers in Secondary Schools. 
Sessional Fee for ordinary Arts Course, 11/. 1s. ; ditco for Intermediate 
Seience or Medical Course, 15/ 15s. The cost of living in lodgings in 
Bangor averages from 20/. to 30l. for the Session. The New Hall of 
Residence for Women Students in Upper Bangor - Fee, Thirty Guineas 
for the Session—is now open. At the Entrance Scholarship Examina- 
tion (held in September) more than 20 Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
ranging in value from 40. to 10/, will be open for competition. One 
half the total amount offered is reserved for Welsh Candidates —For 

further information, and copies of _ various a oo ong to 
JOHN EDWARD LLOYD. , M.A., Secretary ai 





GBCRETARIAL BUREAU, 9, Strand, London, 
W.C.—Confidential Secretary, Miss PETHERBRIDGB (Nat. Sel. 

Tripos). Employed by the India Office as Indexer, Portuguese 
Dutch Translator ; also by the Royal Society, the Royal Geographieal 
ee the Royal Asiatic Society, &c., and by the Corporation of 

arringten (Lancs. ). 

Town and County Records Indexed. Special System ¢ of eg ay 
Indexing. Libraries Ci English, 
French, and German. Technical ms into and a4 all Lan- 

es. Foreign and Technical MSS. carefully Type-written. 

= oP Haag trained for Indexing and Secre Work in London 

an rlin. 


‘¥ PE-WRITER.— AUTHORS’ M88, COPIED 
with accuracy and dis h. a. Duplicates. Circulars, 
Examination Papers, &c.—Miss EB. Ticar, 23, Maitland Park Villas, 
Haverstock Hill, _W. —Established 1884. 


YYPE-WRITING.—The WEST KENSINGTON 

AGENCY. Authors’ MSS.,&c. Usual terms. Circulars, &c., by 

tiger J Process. Authors’ references. Lessons given. Established 
893.—Sixes & Sixes, 13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmith Road, W. 











\ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at : ie in ab 
reduced prices. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. BELIGION. 

TORY. IV. PUETRY, DRAMA, MUSIC. 

GBOGRAPHY. VII. MILITARY, VILL FICTION. IX. GENBRAL 


ee DULAU & CO. 87, Soho Square, London, W. 





Tust ont. 


C ATALOGUE (No. 75) of SECOND-HAND 
A BOGES te in Avtiquarian Literature, Art, Music (a large Collection), 


aati Ready shortly. 


(CATALOGUE (No. 76) of MISCELLANEOUS 
4 ECOND-HAND BOOKS, comprising scarce, posse and 
valuable Werks in the De rtments of Bibliography, Classical Litera- 
ture, Modern History, Philology, Science, Travel, &c —Publications of 
the Abboteford, Bannatyne, and Roxburghe Cube Limi = “eg sepa 
from the Beldernie, Daniel, Vale, and other noted 
—— of Literary Rarities—and a number = Locally Printed i Books. 
—H. H. Bracxwatr, 50-51, Broad Street, Oxford. 





G B R =. 8., 
pl, sa STRRET, PADDINGTON, LONDON 
re in rare BOOKS iad ne PEBRAKY EDITIONS of 
DARD AUTHORS. 


Mi ag and Travelo—meriy Prinved ree bs Editions of Seven- 

teen teenth, and Nineteenth Century Writers—Works on Art— 

— jes of Bookbinding—Iillustrated "Works of all periods; 
80 rare 


its—Line. Stipe le, ON and Colour 
and Antographs.—CLASSIFIED free on application. 








UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
iu VINTER SESSION (1901-1902) BEGINS TUESDAY, October 1, 


Courses for the Degrees of the University :— 

I. PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

Professors. 
CHEMISTRY—W. Ramsay, Sc.D. F R.S. 
ee L. peg M.A. F.R.S. 
TA W. Oliver, le. 
ZO0LOGY— E. A. Minchin, M.A. 

A New Chemical Laboratory has been recently constructed ard 
equipped for 120 Students. Special arrangements are made for 
Students desiring to take the Examination in January. 

Fee for the Course, 25 Guineas, 
II. INTERMEDIATE COURSE. 
Professors. 
ANATOMY-—G. D. Thane 
PHYSIOLOGY—E. H. Starling, M.D. F.RS. 
PHARMACOLOGY~—4J. R. Bradford, M.D. F.R.S. 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY—W. Ramsay, 8c. D. F.R.8. 
Fee for the Course, 60 Guineas. 


III. FINAL M.B, COURSE. 
oe — 
MEDICINE-G. V. Poe M.D. 
CLINICAL MEI TOLN ECF. T. Roberts, M.I 
Sir Thomas Ray 3 * eg D. 
J. R. Bradford, M. D. F.RS 
SURGERY-—A. E. Barker, F.R.C.S. 
CLINICAL SURGERY.—R. J. Godlee, M.B. M.S. 
V. Horsley, F.RS 
MIDWIFERY—H. R. Spencer, M.D. F FRCP. 
OPHTHALMIC SURGERY—J. seek F.K.C.S. 
PATHOLOG Y—Sidney Martin, M.D. F.R 8. 
— Ww Corfield, 
MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE -J. Risien Russell, M.D. 
Fee, including Hospital Practice, 80 Guineas. 

Composition Fee for the Curriculum required for L.R.C.P. and 
MRCS., 150 Guineas. 

‘The full Pros ine, containing information as to Prizes, Entrance, 
and other Scholarships. of a total value of 800/. a year, may be obtained 
from either of the undersigned, 

J.R. BRADFORD, 


Dean. 
T. GREGORY FOSTER, Secretary. 





ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 
cry and GUILDS of LONDON INSTITUTE. 


SESSION 1901-1902. 

The Courses of Instruction at the Institute’s Central Technical 
College (Exhibition Road) are for Students not under 16 years of age 
those at the Institute’s Technical Coliege, Finsbury, for Students not 
under 14 years of age. ‘The Entrance Examinations to both Colleges 
are held in , and the in October. Parti- 
culars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships Fees, and Courses 
of Study may be obtained oes — Are soeaes Colleges, or from the 
Head ae of the Institute, Gre College, Basinghall Street, ls Cc. 

CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL tae COLLEGE. 
(Exhibition Road, 8 

A College for Higher Technical Instruction for Day Students not 
under 16 preparing to become Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engi- 
neers, Chemical and other Manufacturers, and Teachers. Fee for a 
full Associateship Course, 30]. per ee Professors :— 

Civil and Mechanical mee ag ig UNWIN, F.R.S. M.Inst.C.E. 
Electrical EngineeriIng—W. rRT TON, F.R.S. Past Pres. Inst.E.E. 
Chemistry—H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D. LL.D. 
Mechanics and Mathematics—O. HENRICI, Ph.D. LL.D. F.R.S.. a 
CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY 
(1 eonard Street, City Koad, E.C. 

A College for Intermediate Instruction for Day Students not under 14 
preparing to enter pes and Chemical Industries, and for Even- 
ing Students. Fees, 15/. per Session for Day Students. Professors :— 
Physics and ‘Electrical Engineering—8. P. THOMPSON, D.Sc. F.R.S., 

Prine acipal: of the College 
ring xed Math ics—W. E. DALBY, M.A. B.Sc. 


M.In Ok E. 
Psy MELDOLA, F.R.S. ia 








.C. 

N WATNEY. Hon. Secretar: 

City and Guilds of London Institate, Gresham College, J 
Basinghall Street, E.C. 


Me cec: eng AUBERT introduces Daily and Resi- 
dent English — Foreign GOVERNESSEs, Lady Professors, 

rons, Companions, Lady Housekeepers, Secretaries for BRITISH 
fae S, CONTI ENT, “AFRICA. "AMENICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. 
Schools and Educational Homes recommended. —i41, ‘Regent Street, W. 


o 

DUCE TION.—ThoroughlyRELIABLE ADVICE 

n be obtained (free of charge) from Messrs. GABBITAS 

THRING. & CO., who, from their extensive and personal knowledge ot 

the best Schools ‘tor Boys and Girls, and successful Tutors in England 

and Abroad, will furnish careful selections if supplied with detailed 
requirements.— —36, Sack viHe Street, W. 











OURNALISM.—WANTED, a CAPITALIST to 
join a SYNDICATE engaged in the development. of a very 
promising Journal and other Publications. Preference given to one 
prepared to assist in \ nex ionable references will be 
given and required. — Address ALPHA care of auheronen & Co., 
Solicitors, 23, Bush Lane, E.C. 


O NEWSPAPER PROPRIETORS or PUB- 
LISHERS desiring to DO THEIR OWN WORK an exceptional 
opportunity occurs for ACQUIRING a SHARE in an old-established 
PRINTING BUSINESS in LONDON. 5,000/. to 10,0001. uired.— 
wo! X., care of Greenberg’s Advertising Agency, 80, Chancery Lane, 














NHEAP TYPE-WRITING.—8d. per 1,000 words. 
J The best work only executed by highly educated Operators. A 
few more Clients wanted.—Hunt, 81, Uplands Road, Stroud Green, N. 


MINY PE-WRITING.—MsS, carefully COPIED, 
ls. per 1,000 words. Authors’ MSS. according to agreement.— 
Miss Lox.ey, Jarrow Rectory, co. Durham. 


[XPE- -WRITING (AUTHORS’ MSS.) undertaken 
by highly educated WOMEN of Literary experience (Classical 
uaintance with Modern 
en. Scale of Charges 
cash), ls. 3d per 1,000 
wiskham, S.B. 








Tripos; Cambridge Higher ; thorough 
Languages). Revision and ‘Transiation unde’ 
on application Authors’ references. Terms 
words; over 5,000, ls.—S. R., 1, Lingard’s Koad, 


OURNALIST’S DAUGHTER, with twelve years’ 
@7 London experience, UNDERTAKES SHORTHAND and TYPE- 
WRITING (First Class Society of Arts). Special knowledge of French 
and German. Standard cash rates. — Mazer Macaorecor, 2, Clifton 
Villas, Wallington, Surrey. 


YPE-WRITING; TYPE-WRITING; TYPE- 

WRITING.—NOVELS, PLAYS, ESSAYS carefully TYPED. 
Diffieult MSS. receive special attention. References to Authors. 

Write for terms to E. Grauam, 23, Cockspur Street, Pall Mall, London. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING. _Mss. 

COPIED with speed and accuracy. Room for Dictation. Short- 

hand Writers and Typists sent out by Day or Hour. Duplicating Work. 
—Miss Burnevx, 48, Bedford Row, London. 


HORTHAND and TYPE-WRITING, — Every 
description of COPYING UNDERTAKEN and carried out with 
care and dispatch. Dictation Rooms (Shorthand or Type-Writing). 
Plans Traced. Tra Mut of Copies to any number. 
—Misses Farean, Donington House, “Norfolk Street, Strand. 




















NOTICE. 


ME STANHOPE SPRIGG begs to state that he 

has SET UP in BUSINESS as a LITERARY AGENT on a 
NEW SYSTEM at 110, ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 

n idea of the field covered by his operations will be given by this 
list of some of his Clients :— 

E. Nesbit, George Paston, H. D. Lowry, Walter Grogan, Edward 
Hutton, William Westall, Cotsford Dick, the en de Rertouch, 
Frederick, Karon Corvo, Charles Gleig, Scott G Bart Ken nnedy, 
tet Lathrop, ‘* Sundowner,” Charlotte O’Conor Eccles, Major Arthur 
sriffiths. 


‘(HE AUTHORS’ AGENCY. —Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably for 

Publishingarranged. MSS. placed with Publishers. - dileeees and testi- 

monials on &pplication to Mr. A. M. Buncuss, 34, Paternoster Row. 


. 
‘| O INTEN DING AUTHORS.—A GENTLEMAN, 

of practical experience in the Production of Books, is able to 
devote his time to the Revision of MSS., Suggestions as to Form of 
Publication, and the Interviewing of Publishers Thorough know- 
ledge of Prices of Paper and Printing.—Address Pracricar, Francis & 
Co., Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 

















ILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 3 
and 7, Broad Street, Oxford. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 

pepe Dickens, Thackeray, Peep Ainsworth; Books illus- 

trated by @. an Cr The 

largest and , AS Collection offered for Sale in the World. Cata- 

_, issued and sent post free on application. Books bought.— 
T. Srxncer, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 











Now ready. 


ATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS— 
Theology—History—BKiography—Law—Political Economy—Philo- 
sophy—Greek and Latin Classics — Mathematics — Natural lence— 

General Literature—Fine Arts and Illustrated Books. 

Also 
A HAND LIST of RECENT PURCHASES. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Deighton, Bell & Co. Cambridge. 





Just published. 
A SELECT CATALOGUE of BOOKS and 
a AUTOGRAPHS, including many rare and valuable Items. 
WILLIAM BROWN 


Antiquarian and Fine-Art rt Bookse 
26, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 





D A ¥ .32 BD nwo FF F&F, 
57-59, LONG ACRE. W.C., LONDON, 
Just out. 


ATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS, 

No LXIX, including a PORTION of the LIBRARY of the lste 

Dr. M. CREIGHTON, Lord Bishop of London, and other Recent lur- 
chases. 695 Lots. To be had free on application 


ROCKS, RARE and OUT of PRINT, SUPPLIED. 
State wants. CATALOGUES free. Libraries and Small Parcels 
Purchased for Cash. WANTED, Gardiner’s HISTORY, 2 vols. 1863.— 
Hottanp Co., Book , Bir 


OOKS WANTED with Coloured Plates by 

Alken, Cruikshank, Rowlandson, Leech, and First Editions 

Eminent Authors.—Baxker’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, 
Birmingham. 


‘DWARD BAKER, the well-known Bookseller 

and better-known Booktinder (vide Editor Bazaar) offers his 

valuable services to any one oy iring Rare and Out-of-Print Books.— 
Baxen’s Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


O ADMIRERS of FESTUS.—FOR SALE, a 

COPY of EVERY ENGLISH EDITION of FESTUS (P. J. 

ark Esq.), 11 vols. cloth. A aaniee Set. Price Four Guineas.— 
G. H. 8., 61, London Road, Mancheste: 




















+ MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
e Purchase of Newspaper Properties, 
Probate or Purchase, Investigations, and ‘audit of Accounts, &ec. card 
of Terms on application. 

Mitchell House, 1 and 2, Snow Hill, Holborn Viaduct, E.0. 


THENZUM PRESS.—JOHN EDWARD 
ae Bonl Printer of the Atheneum, Notes and Queries, &., is 
UBMIT ESTIMATES for all kinds of BOOK, NEWS, and 

ERIODICAL PRINTING —13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane,E.C. 


xcsanes (or would SUB-LET) for THREE 

weg! a HOUSE in South-West Suburb (553. rental) for a 
Residence in the Country, or Seaside.—Apply F., Athenwum Press, 
Fream’s Buildings, E.C. 














Catalogues. 
BAZSAINS in BO 0 K 8. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS, in great variety, at much 


reduced Prices 
CATALOGUE, No. 324, MAY, 1901, oe many important 
Purchases, NOW READY. 


W. Gratsuer, Remainder and Discount ees 
265, High Holborn, London 





N ESSRS. HENRY YOUNG & SONS possess 
one of the LARGEST STOCKS of OLD and NEW BOOKS in 
GREAT BRITAIN, and they will be glad to hear from any one in 
search of Books out of print, as they can in many cases supply them 
from their large Stock. 
CATALOGUES MONTHLY. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 





NATALOGUE, No. 32.— 

/ English School—Drawings by John Ruskin—Turner Engravings 
—‘ Liber Stu¢iorum ’—Coloured Aquatints—Illustrated and Kelmscott 
Books—scarce Works by John Ruskin. Post free, Sixpence. —W™. | 
Warp, 2, Church Terrace, Richmond, Surrey. 


Drawings of the Early 





Hooks FOR SALE.—HISTORICAL COLLEC- 
TIONS of STAFFORDSHIRE by the WM. SALT ARCH20- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. Complete set from Voi I. (1860), 21 vols., 
condition as new.—Apply 8. Pranr, Ashlands, Tillington, Stafford. 


ARLY PRINTERS’ MARKS TO BE SOLD, 

4 consisting of 1,695 Varieties from Books printed in various 
Countries, and eet 288 Examples from 1475 to 1510; 711 from 
1510 to 1550 ; 588 from 1550 to 1600; and 108 of the Seventeenth Century. 
Full Descriptions ok an of each Example and its a May be 
inspected at Mr. Horrorr’s, 30, Rue Boileau, Auteuil, 


OOD ENGRAVINGS of LAND and WATER 

BIRDS by ‘THOMAS BEWICK. never before published. Pre- 

pared and published by J. J. Lynch, Morley Street, Newvastle-on-Ty ne, 

August, 1860. What offers?—J., 167, King’s Road, Kingston Hill, 
Surrey. 


QtaM PS._EDWARD REX et IMPERATOR, 
surcharged on Transvaal ; Bamra, Bulgaria, China, Iceland, Ale x- 
andria, Martinique, Grenada, six Japan, Malta, Newfoundland, Selangor, 
‘Tunis, Shanghai. Forty- five genuine varieties, Is. 1d. —Cuaries SMirn, 
Upper Park Road, Kingston, Surrey. 


ONDON LispBRAR Y, 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 

Patron—HIS MAJESTY T HE KING. 
President—LESLIE STEPHEN, Keq. 
Viee-Presidents—The Right Hon. Lord Acton; the a ag Hon. J. 

four, M.P.; the Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecky, MP. D.C.L.; Mier: 
bert Spencer, 
‘Trustees—Right Hon. Lord Avebury, F.R.8.; 
Right Hon. Earl of Rosebery ; Right Hon. Sir M. Gran t Duff. 

The Library contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient at Modern 
Literature, in various =e Subscription, 3/. a year; Life Mem- 
bership, according to age. fteen Volumes are allowed to Count: 
and = to Town Members. Reading-Room open from Ten til hali- 

talogue, Fifth Edition, 1888, 2 vols. royal 8vo, price 21s.; 
y > 16s. 
C. T,. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D., Secretary and Librarian. 
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HE AUTHOR'S ee PAPER - PAD. 


per, over which 
= pai +} perfect freedom. Sixpence eac 5s. per dozen, 
n. New pocket size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
renee should note that The Leadenha!! Press, Ltd., cannot be 
responsible for the loss of MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
in alr RECEIVING RESIDENT PATIENTS sent gratis with 
full 1, &c., 





Schools alsor 
Craven Street WC. Telegraphic ‘aan “‘Triform, 
Lane ‘» a A No 1854, G 











Sales by Anction. 


HE ASHBURNHAM LIBRARY.—The [ist of 
PRICES and PURCHASERS’ NAMES at the Sale of the Barrois 
Collection of Manuscripts, which concluded on FRIDAY, Eee 14, will be 
PUBLISHED, and may be had on WEDNESDAY, June 19, price Four 
Shillings. —SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE, 13, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C 





The ——_ Portion of the choice and valuable Library of 
EDWARD JAMES STANLEY, Esq., M.P. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will BELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street, Strand, W.C., on MO NDAY, June at and one! Following 
po 8, at 1 o'clock roclsely. ae LARGER PORT: iM N of the valuable 
choice LIBRARY o ARD JAMES STAN , Esq, M.P., 
eomprising Editiones A Rn and other ‘paldone vd the Classics 
—Incunab' and Productions of the Aldi, the Estiennes, and other 
celebrated Printers—early Bibles and 4 Biblical Literature fine Books 
of Prints and Works on Ant we Archxology, and the Fine 
Arts — French illustrated Boo the Eighteenth Century — 
earl, ee reorpese and Ny ats cer _ peiaeen 
on jum— rivately p' esnes on Large Paper, of the 

iitam Morrib—the Ke Puviteat 


Writings of Sy eae Press Publications—fine 
ge of old English Morocco Bindings—a remarkable Collection 

oria) Bindings, includi Examples from the Libraries of 
Grolit, Canevari, De Thon. Colbert, Longepierre, Girardot de Pré- 


fonds, Count Hoym, Madame de ompadour, Madame du_ Barry 
Duchesse de Berri, Mesdames de France, Cardinal Mazarin, “cardinal 
os c! 7 ag XI1., &c , principally in old Moroceo Bindings 

eloup, Derome, Bozérian, Thouvenin, + sept and other 
Shoveased Binders. The whole are in eh 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had, price One cumieg each. 








Old —e and Tapestry Embroideries which were exhibited 
t the Fine-Art Society’s Exhibition in 1900. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will ae id peels at their House, No. 13, Wallington 

Street, Strand NDAY, June 24, OLD SAMPLERS and 

TAPESTRY EMABOIDERTES which were exhibited at the Fine-art 

Society’s Bxhibition in 1900 and many — = ch are illustrated in 
Huish’s ‘Samplers and Tapestry 7 Buvreite 


May be viewed two days prior. pron may be had. 





The Collection of valuable Books and Manuscripts of the late 
ALEXANDER BAIN, Esq., and other Properties. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION: Se their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W C , on MONDAY, July 1, and Three Followin Days, 
at 1 o’clock precisely, valuab! + BOOKS and ILLUMINATED and 
other ete RIPT:! , including the COLLECTION of the late ALEX- 
AND Bs ‘(Ins spector of Stamp Taxes of the Northern 
Division Ly ne 9 by order of the Trasteesy &c., comprising fine 
Illuminated Hore and other ancient Service Books, Bibles, &c.—Auto- 
raph Letters—Origina) Maauscript Log-Books of Vessels commanded 
ts Lord Nelson—Autograph Letters of Mrs. Piozzi (Mrs. Thrale), 
Benjamin Franklin, Dickens, Thackeray, Lytton, Marryat. &c.—rare 
Shakespearean items, including the Second and Thi Folios — the 
famous History of King Edward V. (1617)—Editions of the Elizabethan 
and Jaco Titers and their successors— Writings of Edward Fitz- 
Gerald and Books from his Library, with his Manuscript Notes (the 
Property of a GENTLEMAN)—First Editions of Modern Authors— 
County Histories and « ocal graphy, including T Nash's own 
Manuscript Collections for his History of Worcestershire —Morant’s 
Essex—rare Americana—Tracts on Virginia—Works of Hakluyt and 
Purchas, &c —Butler’s Hudibras First Part, First Edition, Presentation 
Copy from the "Smieaami ia 8 Pilgrim’s Progress, First Edition of 
the Second Part 


May be viewed two days prior. Oatalogues may be had. 








The well-known Collection of Coins of the late ROBERT 
CARFRAE, Esq , F.S.A.Scot. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will BELL by AUCTION (by order of the Executrix), at their 
House, No. 13, Wellington Street, Strand, WC., on MONDAY, July 8, 
and Three Followin Days, at 1 o'clock recisely, the SECOND and 
FINAL PORTION of the well-known COLLECTION of COINS of the 
late ROBERT CARFRAE, Esq , F.8.A.8cot., comprising a remarkable 
series of Roman Bronze Coins and Medallions, and a small Collection 
of Scottish ae principally in Gold, Numismatic Books, &c. The 
series of first Brass is particularly rich in finely patinated examples, 
and includes many varieties selected from the Ramsay, Hespin, Dope. 
igan, Montagu, and other well-known Collections, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Illustrated Catalogues, with 10 Auto- 
type Plates, may be had, price 5s. each. 





The choice Collection of Gold Coins of the late ALEXANDER 
BAIN, Esq., of Edinburgh. 


Msn SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION (by order of aoe Trustees), at their 
use, No. 13, bday laos Street, Strand, hye on THURSDAY, 
Suy 11, immediately after the conclusion of the Sale of the Confrae 
Collection, the small but choice IN Een ot of GoLD COLNS formed 
i ng late ALFXANDER BAIN, of Edinburgh, comprising 
k, Roman, and English Pieces ® principally in the finest preserva- 

aon: from the “Ashburnham, Mon Richardson Collections, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Bees MSS., &c. —MESSRS. H. H. org phd 

Auctioneers of Books and Literary Pro of every 

MALLER COLLEC r ONS carefully 

GUED and eee tly OFFERED FOR SALE. Roce and 

nations made for Probate o r other purposes, 

fee 116, “ CHANCERY LANE (Fleet Street end). Estab- 
she: 








Valuable Miscellaneous Books, Kelmscott Press Issues, §c. 


BGSES. HODGSON will — B | AUCTION, 

tt their Rooms, 115, Chance: mn TUESDA y, 

June 25, ee Following Days. at 1 o'clock ue MISCELLANEOUS 
KS, including Oaxton’s Historye of Troye 3 vols. Beowulf— 
Sidonia the Sorceress—Swinburne’s Atalanta -Merris’s Tale of King 
ae wee 6 vols.—The Book of Wisdom and of Lies. and others from 
ie Kelmscott Press—Lodge’s Portraits, 3 vole. folio—Heubraken’s 
Heads. of eg eos Persons—Kembrandt’s Etchings—Buller’s Birds 
2 vole —Oeleured Views in Hindostan and Mysore. by 

Daniell and Ward—Bunbury’s [llust ations to Shakespeare—Hayley’s 
Life of Romney—Dodsley’ 8 Old Plays, by Hazlitt, 15 vols. Large per 
—Lady Jackson's Works, 14 vols —and other Standard Books in all 


Classes of Literature. 
Catalogues on application. 





Engravings, 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester uare, W.C., 

on MONDAY, June 17, at ten minutes st 1 o'clock precisely, 

ENGRAVINGS (both Framed and in the Portfolio), consisting of 

Mezzotint fubjects after Morland, Ward, J. R. Smith, Reynolds, 

Northcote, Lawrence, Zoffany, Farlom—Portraits, including a Collec- 

tion by the Early Masters—Fancy Subjects of the English and 

French Schools—Views and Portraits suitable for extra-illustrating 

—Classical and Historical Prints; also a number of Water-Colour 
Drawings and Paintings. 


Catalogues on application. 





Library of the late Dr. HOPKINS, the eminent Musician, 
and other Properties. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C. on 

MONDAY, mk bee ‘and ‘Two Following Days, at ten minutes past 

x , the LIBRARY of the late | Dr. HOPKINS and uomnet 

18 vols.— 

— De Taizac’s Works, 11 vols — 

Edition de Luxe—Brookshaw's Pomona Britannica, 

British Artists, a fine Specimen of Scottish Binding, executed for 

James IJ,—interesting Autograph Letters of C. Bronté, a long Series of 
Popular Novels, and Books in all branches of Literature. 


Catalogues on application. 








Decorative Objects. 


MW ESsks. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL by 
AUCTION, at their por rere 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on FRIDAY, June 21, at ten mieute: t 1 o’clock precisely, a small 
COLLECTION of ARMORIAL, LOW STOFT, and other CHINA — 


Bracelets, ‘Tiaras, 
Enamels, Etuis, Fans, Snuff-boxes, Carvings, Curios, “Miniatures, 
Bronzes, Arms, &c., and Antique Furniture. 


Catalogues in preparation. 





The Collection = Coins formed by the late ROBERT ARNOT, 
Esq , by order of the Executors. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 

by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 

on THURSDAY, June 27, and Following Day (instead of June 19 as 

previously advertised), at ten minutes past 1 o’clock precisely, a 

valuable COLLECTION of COINS formed by the late ROBERT 

ARNOT, Esq., ee order of the Executors, containing Greek Coins 

ronze—Koman Coins in Gold—Roman Denarii— 

Roman Bronze Coins of Varied Sizes—English Gold, Silver, and 
Copper Coins, Medals, &c.—and several well-made Coin Cabinets. 





ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 

respectfully give notice that they will hold the following SALES 

by AUCTION at their Great Rooms, King Street, St James's Square, 
the Sales commencing at 1 o’clock precisely :— 


On MONDAY, June 17, MODERN PICTURES 
and DRAWINGS of the late CHARLES ANDREW, Esq., and others. 


On TUESDAY, June 18, MODERN ENGRAV- 
INGS and ETCHINGS. 


On WEDNESDAY, June 19, MINIATURES, 
SNUFF BOXES, WATCHES, and ether OBJECTS of ART and VERTU. 


On FRIDAY, June 21, PORCELAIN, DECORA- 
TIVE OBJECTS, and FURNITURE 


On FRIDAY, June 21, PICTURES, DRAWINGS, 


and ENGRAVINGS of the late CANON RICHMOND and the late Sir 
F. W. BURTON. 


On SATURDAY, June 22, PICTURES by OLD 
MASTERS, the Property of a GENTLEMAN. 





Fine Old Bottled Sherries from the Royal Cellars. 
ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


respectfully give notice that they have received instructions 
from the Lord Steward to SELL pes a CTION, at their Great Rooms, 
King Street, St. James’s As rapahete June 24 next. and Four 
aa Days. at 2 o'clock rociee] OPIVE THOUSAND DUZENS of 
fine OLD BOTTLED SHERR ES. in uding Montilla, Pale, Pale Golden, 
Golden, and Oloroso, bottled in 1864, 1866 1868, 1869, 1870, 1871. sae 1873, 
1874. 1875. 1876, 1877, 1878. 1879 1880 1882, 1884, 1888. 1889. 1890, 1891. and 
1894. the Property of Her late MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA aae His 
M-:JESTY the KING, being the Overstock of ee urchased during 
the last century = pais to the year 1890, and now Tyin ng in the Cellars 
ie, Marlborough 
Each Bottle will bear the Royal label indi- 
cating ‘from whieh ¢ ellar the Wine comes. 


Catalogues (price Sixpence each) sold for the benefit of the Prince of 


Wales’s Hospital Fund Samples may be had on paying for the same 
one week preceding the Sale. 





The Estate of W. H. STEPHENS, Esq., deceased. 


Sale of the First Portion of the valuable Art Effects collected 
during the last quarter of a century by this well-known 
Connoisseur, 


ESSRS. ALEXANDER, DANIEL & CO. will 
SELL by AUCTION, at the BANK AUCTION MART, CORN 
STREET, BRISTOL, on THURSDAY, June 20, at 12 o'clock, the 
valuable COLLECTION of PAINTINGS by famous MASTERS of 
the DUTCH and CONTINENTAL SCHOULS, inclading examples by 
P. de Hooghe, K. du Jardin, D Teniers, Van der Neer, Berghem, J P. 
Greuze, Maes, D. Hals, J. Steen, Ostade, Lambrechts, P. Neefs; and of 
the English School by P Nasmyth, Phil R Morris, W. Gale, W. 
Muller, A. L. Egg, and others— Water-Colour Drawings, Pastels, &c. 
talogues may be obtained of the Avcriongers, Bank Chambers, 
Corn Street, Bristol. On view Wednesday, June 19, from 10 to 4. 








Price 2s. 
INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY. 
A MAGAZINE OF CONTEMPORARY THOUGHT. 
(Published in Burlington, Vermont, U.8 A.) 
The AMERICAN WOMAN. (A German Point of View.) By Hugo 
Miinsterberg. 
The ENCROACHMENT of the AMERICAN ler shy upon the 
FIELD of the UNIVERSITY. By Simeon E. Baldw 
GERMAN CRITICISM. Concluded. By Richard M. soul 
The DECLARATION of RIGHTS of 1789. By André Lebon. 
The PRINCIP ES of MODERN DIETETICS and their IMPORT- 
ANCE in THERAPEUTICS. Concluded. By Carl yon Noorden. 


RAILWAY ALLIANCE and TRADE DISTRICTS of the UNITED 
STATES. By Charles H. Hull. 


The LITERATURE of EXPANSION. By Charles A. Conant. 

TWO WORKS on DECORATIVE ART. By Russell Sturgis. 

UP from SLAVERY: Mr. Booker T. Washington's Autobiography 
By Harrg Thurston Peck. 


Of all Booksellers, or the International News Company, 5, Bream’s 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, 


THE 








OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


ee, 
Crown 8y0, cloth, pp. xxiv-479, price 8s. 6d. net. 


NOTES on ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY, 


chiefly reprinted from the Transactions of the Saree Society: 
By the Rev. WALTER W. SKEAT, Litt.D, D.C.L. LL.D. 


New Edition, comp!etely Rewritten and Rearranged. Post 8vo, 
pp. xvi-664, cloth, price 5s. 6d. 


A CONCISE ETYMOLOGICAL DIC- 
TIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the SAME AUTHOR 
NOTES and QUERIES.—“ The latest, the most convenient, and the 
most serviceable edition of Prof. Skeat’ 8 ‘Concise Dictionary ’ that 
has yet been given to the world.” 


Demy 8vo, pp. 1354, buckram, price 32s.] 


The COMPLETE WORKS of JOHN 
GOWER. Edited Lmorboas MrT we with Introductions, Notes, 
and Glossaries, by G. MACA M.A., formerly Fellow of 
Trinity College, p Se a Ry Vols. i. and III, ENGLISH WORKS. 


Already published, Vol. I., FRENCH WORKS. Price 16s. 


Small 4to, buckram, pp. xxiv-196, with ‘ue Plates, Woodcuts, 
and Map, price 12s. 6d. ne 


The ALFRED JEWEL: an His- 


torical Essay. By JOHN EARLE, M.A. LL.D., Rector of Swans- 
wick, Prebendary of Wells, Rawlinsonian Professor of Anglo- 
Saxon in the University of Oxford. 

SPECTATOR.—“‘It is much more than a description of the Jewel, 
interesting as this is itself; it is an essay on the great King, Re = 
especial reference to the Somersetshire epoch of his life....‘There 
doubtless be a considerable ‘Alfred’ literature during the presems 
year, but this volume will hardly be surpassed in interest.’’ 


Four vols. crown 8vo, pp. ¢x-1965, cloth, price 24s. 


The WORKS of GEORGE BERKE- 


LEY, D.D , formerly Bishop of Cloyne. Including his 
Works. With Prefaces, Annotations, and an Account of his Life, 
by A. C. FRASER, DC.L. LL.D. New and Revised Edition. 

age is virtually a new book, having been almost wholly rewritten. 

The LIFE and LETTERS of BISHOP BERKELEY (1871), demy 
evel aa still be purchased, price 16s. 

ALLGEMEIVE ZEICUNG (Prof. Encxen, of Jena). — “ Die neue 
Ausgabe der Werke durch Prof. Fraser, die das Vergriffensein = 
iilteren néthig macht, bringt bei plarer Anordnung. mustergiilti; 
Sorgfalt und geschmack vollster Ausstallung auch inhaltig mane! oe 
neue. Seit 1871 ist manches material von biographischem und philo- 
sophischem Interesse entdeckt, was nun zur Verwendung kommt.” 





NEW EDITION, crown 8vo, pp. xl viii-376, price 3s. 6d. 


The ADVANCEMENT of LEARNING. 


By FRANCIS BACON. Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, D.C.L. 


CICERONIS EPISTVLAE AD FAMI- 


LIARES. L.C. PURSER. Paper covers, 5s.; limp cloth, 6s. 


8yvo, half-roan, pp. xxxii-372, price 16s. 


LEGISLATIVE METHODS and 
FORMS. By Sir COURTENAY ILBERT, KC.8.I. CI.E., Par- 
liamentary Counsel to the Treasury ; sometime Member of the 
Council of the Governor-General of India. 

OXFORD MAGAZI‘ E.—‘‘No one who wishes to have some know- 
ledge of the history and present state of our legislative system should 
leave this important treatise unread It is not only a very readable 
account of what every citizen ought to know, but it is at the same time 
a vade mecum for the practical draftsman.” 


Crown 4to, cloth, price 25s. 


A DICTIONARY of the DIALECTS 


of VERNACULAR SYRIAC, as spoken by the Eastern Syrians of 
Kurdistan, North-West Persia, and the Plain of Mosul, with Il!us- 
trations from the Dialects of the Jews of Zakhu and Azerbaijan, 
and of the Western Syrians of Tur’Abdin and Ma’Lulu. By the 
Rev ARTHUR JOHN MACLEAN, M.A. F.RGS. 
JEWISH CHRONICLE.—“ The editor transliterates the words on & 
clear plan, and in spelling adopts a modified phonetic system. The 
roper names will be found peculiarly interesting to students of the 
ible. Mr Mac ean deals with a very interesting language, and all 
students of Semitics will derive much aid from him. It is true that 
the sgt) is practical rather than scientific, but so well is the work 
done, so full of new facts, that the philologian no less than the 
missionary has good reason to feel grateful, both to Mr. Maclean and 
the Oxford Press.” 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE. 


Royal 8vo, pp. 2234, cloth, 3°s.; half morocco, 35s. 


A TURKISH and ENGLISH LEXI- 


CON. Showing in English the Significance of the Turkish Terms. 
By Sir JAMES W. REDHOUSE. 





THIRD EDITION, royal 8vo, pp. 848, cloth, 16s. ; half morocco, 2-s. 


AN ENGLISH and TURKISH LEXI- 


CON. Showing in Turkish the Significance of Lg English Terms, 
and indicating their Pronunciation in a New and Systematic 
Manner, and preceded by a Sketch of English Etymology. By 
the SAME AUTHOR. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 2s. 6d. each. 


BRITISH ANTHOLOGIES. Edited 


by Prof. E. ARBER. Vols. and X., Cees ore the Series. 
Vol I. The Dunbar Anthology, ‘ol 1508 4.p. Vol. X. The Cowper 
Anthology, 1775-1890 a p 


Small 4to, cloth, gilt top, pp. x-150, with a Portrait, 6s. 


AT the GATES of SONG: Sonnets. 


By LLOYD MIFFLIN. 


ATHENZUM.—“ We are thoroughly glad to see the sonnet again. 
It was a very beautiful form of verse, and those who used it certainly 
did work com zoe nee pgs merit to the most enfranchised strains 
of latter-day rare Mr Mifflin’s own sonnets in any way 
unworthy to be Eamibered with some of the best of their predecessors. 
Naturally one does a write a hundred Coy fifty we jeces. Kut 
Mr. Mifflin has gras he his chosen 
medium; he has not ga the - fundamental brain Ket upon 
which Rossetti rightly laid such stress, he has realized that the 
sonnet, unlike some other forms of verse, must necessarily aim at 
beauty ; he has a rhythmic*! ear and can create an atmosphere golden 
andserene Open his volume where one will, one comes upon read- 
able verse; often one is rewarded with a really fine line, and occa- 
sionally with a sonnet good from beginning to end.”’ 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE post free on application. 
London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University 
Press Warehouse, Amen Corner, E.C, 
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SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY, 
Completing 8,000 Copies. 


THE ARISTOCRATS: 


Being the Impressions of the Lady Helen Pole during her 
Sojourn in the Great North Woods, as spontaneously 
recorded in her Letters to her Friend in North Britain, 
the Countess of Edge and Ross. 

Crown &vo, 6s. 

** A book of note.” —Outlook. 

“ Delightful sketches.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“But the most popular new fictitious correspondence 
book is ‘ The Aristocrats.’ ”’—Ladies’ Field. 

“It is clever and candid without being outrageous, or, 
let us say, ‘ Elizabethan.’ ’’—Spectator. 

“ The book is clever, it is exceedingly clever.” 

“ Excellent.’’—Speaker. Daily News. 

“Clever and well written.””—Review of the Week. 

‘*As amiable and refreshing as ‘The Love Letters of an 

Englishwoman’ was doleful.”— Dundee Advertiser. 

“Cleverly written and full of lively satire.” 
Aberdeen Free Press. 





A NEW EDITION IS NOW READY, 
Completing 18,000 Copies. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE COLUMN. 
By CHARLES MARRIOTT. 


**A notable book.” —Daily News. 
**A notable book.’”’—Pall Mali Gazette. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘STORIES TOTO TOLD ME.’ 


IN HIS OWN IMAGE. By Frederic 
BARON CORVO. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“A vivid and original book.’’—Outlook, 
** We seldom meet with a book of such refreshing worth.” 
Literary World, 
“ Exquisitely delicate fantasy.’’—Star. 
“ We can cordially recommend this book.”’—Ziterature, 
** Toto is always delightful and well worth reading.” 
Pali Mali Gazette. 








The First Edition of Mr. Paul’s Volume of Essays is nearly 
exhausted. 
A SECOND EDITION IS IN THE PRESS. 


MEN and LETTERS. By Herbert 
PAUL. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

**Good reading.’’— Academy. 

“Mr, Paul is always bright and suggestive.’’—Globe, 

“We warmly commend these stories of Sterne, Swift, 
Halifax, Selden, Macaulay, Gibbon, and others to our 
readers, confident that they will enjoy the atmosphere of 
scholarship, good taste, and allusive wit which pervades 
every page of Mr. Paul’s book.”’—Literature. 





BY THE LADY MAYORESS. 


TWELVE ALLEGORIES. By 


KATHLEEN HAYDN GREEN. With a Frontispiece, 
Title - Page, and Cover Design by Percy Bulecck. 
Imperial 16mo, 3s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK FOR LOVERS OF GARDENS. 


STRAY LEAVES from a BORDER 
GARDEN. By MARY P. MILNE-HOME. With 8 
Full-Page Illustrations and a Cover Design by F. L. B. 
Griggs. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


FLOWERS and GARDENS. By 
FORBES WATSON. Edited, with an Introduction, by 
the Rev. Canon ELLACOMBE. With Photogravure 
Portrait. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


A GARDEN in the SUBURBS. 
By Mrs. LESLIE WILLIAMS. With 9 Full-Page Illus- 


trations and Cover Design. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
[ Immediately. 














BY THE EDITOR OF THE DA/LY NEWS. 


ANNI FUGACES: a Book of Verse, 


with Cambridge Interludes. By R. C. LEHMANN. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The QUEEN’S CHRONICLER, and 


other Poems. By STEPHEN GWYNN, Author of 
‘The Decay of Sensibility,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


The QUEEN, and other Poems. By 


__ RICHARD GARNETT, C.B. 3s. 6d. net. 


POEMS. By Lady Margaret Sack- 


VILLE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 














EDWARD FITZGERALD’S TRANSLATION OF 


RUBAIYAT of OMAR KHAYYAM. 
With Illustrations by Herbert Cole, and Introduction 
by F. MONEY-COUTTS. ‘Flowers of Parnassus.’ 
Vol. IX. Bound in cloth, 1s. net; bound in leather, 
1s. 6d. net. 

An Illustrated Prospectus showing Specimen Illustrations and 

Type, will be sent post free. 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


SECOND THOUSAND. 


CHINA AND THE ALLIES. 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR, Author of ‘In the Forbidden Land,’ &c. 
With 6 Coloured Plates, 48 Full-Page Illustrations, about 250 Text Illustrations from Photographs and 
Drawings by the Author, and Maps and Plans, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 17, 10s. net. 


DAILY NEWS.—‘‘ Undoubtedly the most extensive, elaborate, and complete work on the subject which has appeared 
in the past, or is likely to in the future. The painstaking care with which the book is compiled, the close attention to 
detail, the undoubted ability of the author, are surely sufficient recommendation.” 


MAIN CURRENTS IN NINETEENTH CENTURY 
LITERATURE. 


From the Danish of Dr. GEORGE BRANDES. In Six Volumes. 
THE FIRST VOLUME IS NOW READY, price Six Shillings net. 


THE EMIGRANT LITERATURE. 


*.* The work is divided into six consecutive groups, one following on the other in chronological order. The volume 
on ‘Emigrant Literature’ traces the development from classicism to naturalism initiated by Rousseau, and prepares the 
student for the political and religious reaction from the ideas of the Revolution and Voltaire. 


THE NEW SOUTH AFRICA: its Value and Development. 


By W. BLELOCH. With Illustrations and Diagrams, 1 vol. 10s. net. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ Mr. Bleloch has furnished us with a perfect encyclopedia of information on the subject of 
the resources of the Transvaal. No one can claim to be qualified to express an opinion on the future policy to be pursued 
who has not mastered its contents.” 


THE LOVE LETTERS OF PRINCE BISMARCK. 


Edited by Prince HERBERT BISMARCK. With Portraits, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 1/. net. 


TIMES.—“ They throw new light upon Bismarck’s cbaracter; they present a very complete and attractive picture 
of the ‘ marriage of true minds,’ and of the relation which a perfect home life may hold to the life of a statesman at 
whose bidding the most momentous events were unrolling themselves, and they illustrate those events and express in 
very racy language Bismarck’s opinions upon the actors in them. To bis wife he was always frank; and in these letters 
we have a series of delightfully unreserved and caustic judgments as to most of the prominent people they came across.” 


THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


JUNE, 1901. Price 2s. 6d. 
HAWTHORN AND LAVENDER: Songs and Madrigals. II. By W. E. HENLEY. 
SUNSPOTS AND RAINFALL. By Sir NORMAN LOCKYER, F.R.S. 
ANTICIPATIONS: an Experiment in Prophecy. I. By H. G. WELLS. 
THE POPE AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. By R. DE CESARE. 
And other Articles. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS AND STORIES. 


MR. BENSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE LUCK OF THE VAILS. 


By E. F. BENSON, Author of ‘Mammon & Co.,’ &e. 
TO BE PUBLISHED SHORTLY. 


THE INHERITORS. By Joseph Conrad and Ford Madox Hueffer. 


‘‘THE STRONGEST NOVEL THE SEASON HAS PRODUCED.”—Pall Mali Gazette. 


JACK RAYMOND. By E. L. Voynich, Author of ‘The Gadfly.’ 


Mr. Ropert HICHENS in the WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“I put down ‘Jack Raymond’ with a glow of 
admiration for the brave woman who dared to write it, and I wish her success with her strong and noble book. She 
stands out a notable figure among our novelists. For she cares for truth and the breath of life, and she cares not at all 
for any idle craze of the moment that passes, or any tinselled fashion of the hour that dies.” 


VOYSEY. By R. 0. Prowse. 


ATHEN _ZUM.—‘‘Mr. Prowse has a gift for very close analysis, combined with an unfailing use of good English. 
He has made an exhaustive study of the middle classes, and his picture is undeniably admirable.” 


TANGLED TRINITIES. By Daniel Woodroffe. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ We make bold to prophesy that no more originally conceived, and few better written, 
books than ‘ Tangled Trinities’ will see the light during the present publishing season.”’ 


FROM A SWEDISH HOMESTEAD. FOREST FOLK. 


By SELMA LAGERLOF. By JAMES PRIOR. 
REVIEW of REVIEWS.—“ All these stories have a note of dis- ATHENZUM.—“ An excellent performance. The people are such 
tinction and the aroma of a literature witha charm ora style all its | forest folk as we are little likely to forget. The book reminds us of 
own. You are arrested on every page by the genius of the authoress,.” | Mr. Hardy in its dramatic situations. 


SAWDUST. THE HIDDEN MODEL. 
By DOROTHEA GERARD. By FRANCES FORBES-ROBERTSON. 


- E ACADEMY —“A pathetic love idyl, touching, plaintive, and not 
ATHENZUM.—‘‘Once again Dorothea Gerard has shown consider- | withouta kindly and gentle fascination.’’ 
able ability in the delineation of diverse characters, and, what is 


more, she gets her effects without any undue labouring of points.” | A DAUGHTER OF THE VELDT. 


By BASIL MARNAN. 


THE LAND OF COCKAYNE. | ATHEN #UM.—“ There are many characters, and all well drawn. 
By MATILDE SERAO. | ‘The scene-painting and accessories are vivid and powerful.”’ 
THE NOVELS OF HALL CAINE. 
THE CHRISTIAN. 6s. THE MANXMAN. 6s. 
THE BONDMAN. 6s. | THE SCAPEGOAT. 6s. 
CAPTAIN DAVY’S HONEYMOON, and other Stories. 3s. 6d. 
THE DOLLAR LIBRARY OF AMEP'™'N FICTION. 


+h, or TWO GUINEAS, post free, 


[/mmediately. 





A New Series of American Fiction in Monthly Volumes, price FOUR Sliil.Liv 
for a Subscription of Twelve Volumes. The tas Volurs 


THE CHRONIC LOAFED. By Nelson Tloyd. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—*TicS- tales abowud in touches of quaint humour. Few more catcrtaining volumes have 


appeared.” 
London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, Vigo Street, London, W. 
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THE END OF THE OPPORTUNITY TO PURCHASE 


THE DICTIONARY 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


ON THE 


INSTALMENT SYSTEM. 





NOTICE. 
The six months during which Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. decided to accept orders for complete Sets of 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


from Residents in the United Kingdom, and to receive payment for the Volumes by instalments 


Will be completed on JUNE 30th, 1901. 


Until that date the work can still be obtained on the following Terms :— 


For a remittance of Two Pounds (£2), accompanied by an undertaking in the terms of the form at the foot of this 
Advertisement to pay a further £2 per Month for 24 Months, Messrs. SmirH, Etper & Co. will supply at once a Set of 


the 63 Volumes of the ‘DicTIONARY oF NATIONAL BioGRaPHY,’ in 


Cloth binding. 


Or, 
For a remittance of Two Pounds (£2), accompanied by an undertaking in the terms of the form at the foot of this 
Advertisement to pay a further £2 per Month for 32 Months, they will supply at once a Set of the 63 Volumes of the 


‘ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BioGRapuHy,’ in Half-Morocco binding. 


After JUNE 30th the Instalment offer will be withdrawn, 


and purchasers of the ‘ Dictionary’ will be charged the usual prices, namely, 15s. net per Volume or £47 5s. net per Set in 
Cloth ; or 20s. net per Volume or £63 net per Set in Half-Morocco. 


A Revolving Bookstand, in Oak, Walnut, or Mahogany, to hold a complete Set of the ‘Dictionary,’ is supplied by 


Messrs. Hampton & Sons, Limited, Pall Mall East, London, S.W 


., at the price of £4 15s, 





ATHENA:UM.—‘“‘IN FULNESS, IN THOROUGHNESS, AND IN GENERAL | 
ACCURACY IT LEAVES LITTLE OR NOTHING TO BE DESIRED.” 


MORNING POST.—‘‘THE GREATEST UNDERTAKING OF THE CENTURY IN 
ITS OWN FIELD OF ENDEAVOUR.” 

QUARTERLY REVIEW.—“‘A ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’ OF 
WHICH THE COUNTRY MAY BE JUSTLY PROUD.” 


LANCET.—‘* WITHOUT ANY COMPEER IN ENGLISH OR PERHAPS ANY 
OTHER LANGUAGE.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“* THE BEST DICTIONARY OF HOME BIOGRAPHY 
POSSESSED BY ANY NATION.” 





TIMES.—‘‘ONE OF THE MOST ENDURING AND ONE OF THE MOS? 
IMPORTANT LITERARY MONUMENTS OF THE TIME IN WHICH WE LIVE.” 


SPECTATOR.—‘‘ A WORK OF NATIONAL IMPORTANCE,” 
TRUTH.—‘ THE MAGNUM OPUS OF OUR GENERATION.” 


Rev. Dr. JESSOPP 1n tHE NINETEENTH CENTURY.—‘‘THE GREATES? 
LITERARY UNDERTAKING THAT HAS EVER BEEN CARRIED OUT IN 
ENGLAND.” 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—‘‘A GREAT UNDERTAKING, WORTHILY DESIGNED 
AND ADMIRABLY EXECUTED.” 





NOTE.—A FULL PROSPECTUS OF THE ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, WITH 
SPECIMEN PAGES, WILL BE SENT POST FREE UPON APPLICATION. 





ORDER 
To Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO., 
15, WATERLOO PLAcE, Lonpon, S.W. 


I enclose Two Pounds (£2) as a first payment fora Complete Set of 
the 63 Volumes of the ‘Dicrionary oF NaTionaL BioGRAPHY’ in 
cloth binding, and I agree to pay to you, or to any one you may 
appoint, a further sum of Two Pounds on the corresponding day of 
each month following, until I have made 25 payments in all. 

I enclose Two Pounds (£2) as a first payment for a Complete Set of 
the 63 Volumes of the ‘DicrioNary OF NationaL BroGRaPHy’ in 
half-morocco binding, and I agree to pay to you, or to any one you 
may appoint, a further sum of ''wo Pounds on the corresponding day 
of each month following, until I have made 33 payments in all. 


If the Volumes are to be delivered as} 


Please strike out 
the paragraph 
which does not 
apply. 


the London postal district, the purchaser 
should state here the name of the railway 
company or carrier in London through whom 
the package is to be forwarded. 








FORM. 


Date = 1901. 





It is agreed that you will forward the 63 volumes to me, carriage paid, on receipt of this 
first remittance; and I undertake that until my payments are completed, the volumes not 
being my property, I will not dispose of them by sale or otherwise. And I further agree 
that if, owing to unforeseen circumstances, in regard to which you shall be the judge, the 
volumes cannot be delivered, the return of Two Pounds (£2) to me shall cancel this agree~ 
ment. 


Name___ 








A Address____— _ 





*.* Most of the larger Retail Booksellers execute orders for Sets of the ‘DICTIONARY of NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY’ on the above conditions 


as to payment by instalments, 


Orders sent to Booksellers should be addressed to them, not to Messrs, Smith, Elder & Co, 
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A FASCINATING NOVEL BY A 
NEW WRITER. 


BY COMMAND OF 
THE PRINCE. 


JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 
Six Shillings. 

The WESTMINSTER REVIEW says:—‘‘A 
splendid story of real life...... Mr. Lambe’s narrative 
powers may be compared to those of the great 
Hungarian novelist Maurus J6ékai. Those who read 
this fascinating book will look forward to another 
novel from the same talented writer.” 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 
By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 

The DAILY TELEGRAPH says :—“ With such 
a theme as Mr, Lambe had selected the danger was 
that he might spoil it by over-elaboration. He has 
skilfully avoided this pitfall, and has produced a 
powerful novel...... He holds the reader’s attention 
to the end.” 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 
By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 
The SCOTSMAN says :—“ As readable and ex- 
citing as a work fictitious out-and-out,” 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 
By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 

The EDINBURGH EVENING NEWS says :— 
**A volume which, despite its sadness, far exceeds 
in fascinating interest an ordinary novel. Indeed, 
it may fairly be said that in some respects Mr. 
Lambe’s work is unique.” 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 
By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 

The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :—* The 
result is highly impressive. Apart from the strong 
personal interest of the tale, it is curiously attrac- 
tive by reason of its picturesque qualities and lite- 
rary form.” 


BY COMMAND OF THE PRINCE. 
By JOHN LAWRENCE LAMBE. 6s. 
TO-DAY says:—“ A historical drama of absorb- 
ing interest.” 





A 
THOUSAND PITIES. 


By ELLEN TAYLOR. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


So many young men from England go out to 
the colonies to make a living, that an account of 
the experiences of one of them ought to prove 
interesting. Ion Dungarvon, in search of new 
experiences and anxious to better himself, arrives 
in Wellington, and on the advice of his agent pays 
1002. to the owner of a large run for the privilege 
of acquiring the art of land management, He 
begins his career in a north island as a cadet—a 
name invariably used in the colonies to explain the 
position he occupied—and the recounting of his 
first year so employed, together with his first ex- 
perience in love-making, is the subject-matter of 
the story. The time dates back to thirty years 
ago, when life in the colonies was rougher and more 
exacting than it is now, and when it was for that 
reason more prolific of adventures.” 


A 
THOUSAND PITIES. 


By ELLEN TAYLOR. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


London: 
T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C, 





CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


FERGUS HUME’S New Novel, The MILLIONAIRE MYSTERY, 
by the Author of ‘ The Mystery of a Hansom Cab,’ will be ready at 
all Libraries on JUNE 17. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS WOMAN. By Max O’Rell. Second 


EDITION. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. " 
“ A delightfully amusing companion......Max O’Rell has genuine humour.””—Punch. “It is indeed an amusing book. 


—Truth. ‘Never has Max O’Rell been more delightful than in his new book.””— Weekly Dispatch. “ A bright and amusing 
book.”"—Daily Telegraph. 











NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
A FORBIDDEN NAME. A Story of the Court of Catherine the 


Great. By FRED. WHISHAW. 
**A well thought-out study...... Alike in matter as in manner, the novel is one of notable merit.””"—Seotsman. 


WILDERSMOOR. By C. L. Antrobus, Author of ‘Quality 


Corner.’ SECOND EDITION. 
** Rarely excellent.’’— World. 


A SORE TEMPTATION. By John K. Leys. 


“ Might almost figure as a model for story-writers...... The interest never droops.”’—Datly Express. 


THIS TROUBLESOME WORLD. By L. T. Meade and Clifford 


HALIFAX, M.D. SECOND EDITION. 
** Full of sparkling dialogue and stirring scenes.""—Lady. 


MONONIA: a Love Story. By Justin McCarthy, Author of 


‘Dear Lady Disdain,’ &c. 
“ A story full of pathos and interest.”’"— Queen. 


RUNNING AMOK: a Story of Adventure. By George Manville 


FENN, Author of ‘A Crimson Crime,’ &c. : 
** An exciting story, well told.”—Daily Mail. “A thrilling tale of adventure.’’—Ziterature. 
“We do not think we are behaving unjustly towards other books by this author when we say that not a single one of 


them is so rich in adventure as ‘Running Amok.’ ”’—Ltterary World. 


HER LADYSHIP’S SECRET. By William Westall, Author of 


‘With the Red Eagle,’ &c. 
“It is an interesting and in some parts an exciting story.”— Truth. 
‘We have not read as good a story for a long time.” —Blackburn Times. 
‘** Her Ladyship’s Secret’ is convincing, and contains some powerful situations.” —Leeds Mercury. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
CHAPENGA’S WHITE MAN. By A. Werner. 


** A cleverly written story......entertaining.’’—Scotsman. 
“ Good, picturesque, full of subtle characterization and humour.”’—Morning Leader. 


WORK. By Emile Zola. Translated by Ernest A. Vizetelly. 


“It is a powerful and impressive work.’’—Scotsman, 


TOLD by the TAFFRAIL. By Sundowner. 


“ Brightly written......should be acceptable to the armchair globetrotter.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DEACON BRODIE. By Dick Donovan, Author of ‘A Detective’s 


Triumphs.’ 
‘* Most interesting......will be eagerly read from opening to close.” —Lloyd’s News. 


NOVELS BY SIR WALTER BESANT AND JAMES RICE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3g, 6d. each; post 8vo, boards, 2g each; cloth, 2s, Gd, each. 
READY-MONEY MORTIBOY. | BY CELIA’S ARBOUR. 
MY LITTLE GIRL. CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET. 
WITH HARP AND CROWN. | THE SEAMY SIDE. 
THIS SON OF VULCAN. THE CASE OF MR. LUCRAFT. 
THE GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. Popular Edition, 6d. "TWAS IN TRAFALGAR’S BAY. 
THE MONKS OF THELEMA. THE TEN ? TENANT. 


NOVELS BY SIR WALTER BESANT, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, boards, 2g, each; cloth, 2s, 6d. each. 


ALL SORTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN. | THE HOLY ROSE. 
Popular Edition, 6d. ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. 
THE CAPTAINS’ ROOM. THERINE’S BY THE TOWER. 


ST. KA’ 
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China and the Allies. By A. Henry Savage- 
Landor. With Illustrations and Maps by 
the Author. 2vols. (Heinemann.) 

Tuts is in many respects the most complete 

history of the recent crisis in China that has 

as yet appeared. Those circumstances of 
which the author has personal cognizance 
are accurately described, and he has 
carefully collected the facts relating to 
episodes (the siege of the Legations, for 
example) of which he has only second-hand 
knowledge. But itis to be regretted that he 
has not used equal discretion in transcribing 

Chinese proper names. It is admittedly 

difficult to avoid making mistakes of this 

kind, but a more hopeless confusion than 
he has contrived of the names of persons 
and places it would be difficult to imagine. 

If there are two emperors whose names are 

better known to Europeans than any others, 

they are those who were reigning during 

our campaigns in China in 1842 and 1860— 

Taokwang and Hienféng or Hsienféng. 

These two sovereigns he makes into Taokung 

and Sienfung. On different pages of his 

work he constantly spells the same name in 
different ways, and in one place he describes, 
and rightly so, Fei-ch‘éng as the town near 
which Mr. Brooks was murdered, and on 
another page speaks of that being the name 
of the magistrate of the district. His refer- 
ences to Chinese history are equally un- 
fortunate. On p. 277, vol. ii., he notices an 
image of Buddha which he tells us ‘‘ was 
manufactured during the reign of Mu-uang 

(Muwang), of the Tchu (Chou) Dynasty.” 

Muwang died in 947 B.c., and it is hardly 

necessary to mention that Buddha lived in 

the seventh and sixth centuries B.c. 

It is the more surprising that Mr. Savage- 
Landor should have made a mistake as to the 
date of Buddha’s existence, since the fol- 
lowers of the saint seem to exercise a peculiar 
fascination over him. He sees their hands 
in everything, and considers that the Boxer 
movement owes its origin to them. It will 
be remembered that he travelled in Tibet 





some years ago, when he suffered much at 
the hands of Buddhist priests ; and possibly 
the recollection of this journey may have 
disposed him to give undue importance to 
the very impotent priests of China. The 
movement was in no sense religious. It 
was what Sir Robert Hart calls a patriotic 
uprising, and was directed against foreigners 
generally, without any regard to creeds and 
nationalities. The Buddhist priests had no 
more to do with it than any other section of 
the community, and less than most. 

Apart from this bias, Mr. Savage-Landor’s 

account of the Boxer raid is accurate and 
interesting, and he describes with just sur- 
prise the curious ignorance as to its aims 
and importance which prevailed at the 
British Legation. He quotes a telegram 
from Sir C. Macdonald (May 20th), in which 
that official said that the Government was 
‘sufficiently alarmed” at the outbreak, and 
that he did not therefore think it necessary 
to send for an additional guard. ‘In fact,” 
writes Mr. Savage-Landor, 
‘*incredible as it may seem, it appears that our 
representative at Pekin always believed and 
concurred in the views of the last person who 
spoke to him, especially when he was being mis- 
informed. Indeed, it is to be doubted whether 
on that date (May 27) there was any foreigner 
of any intelligence in China, other than officials, 
who was not fully aware that the Boxer move- 
ment was protected and supported by the 
Government.” 


Without accepting the personal refer- 
ences, which throughout the book are 
unnecessarily severe when Sir C. Mac- 
donald is in question, we think that it must 
always remain a matter of surprise that 
better information was not available at the 
Legation. From all sides warnings were 
sent to the Ministers, and Father Favier’s 
letter of monitory news, which Mr. Savage- 
Landor gives at length, is an instance of the 
valuable and unconsidered information which 
was before them. 

Of Admiral Seymour’s gallant attempts, 
in spite of overwhelming obstacles, to relieve 
the Legations the author gives a full and 
graphic account, and only in one instance 
does he, happily, make a mistake. In 
describing an attack on a village he states 
that while leading on his men Flag- 
Captain Jellicoe, of the Centurion, was 
‘‘ mortally wounded.” His presence on the 
quarter-deck to-day fortunately refutes this 
rumour. But with this exception the record 
is trustworthy, and a vnaile diary is in- 
cluded of the battles which raged around 
Tientsin. The havoc which was wrought 
during these engagements was terrible to 
witness, and many of the native buildings 
which were full of objects of art and beauty 
were ruthlessly destroyed. Of the ruin 
which overtook the Salt Commissioner’s 
yamén we read :— 

‘* Hardly ever have I seen a sadder and more 
impressive sight than this beautiful palace, with 
its fine decorations, being mercilessly destroyed 
by a terrific fire. Through the large picturesque 
gate, at the sides of which sat, impassive, two 
magnificently carved lions of red and green 
stone, with round eyes and curly tails and 
manes, I gazed upon a sight which brought 
vividly to my mind Dante’s ‘Inferno.’ The 
waves of heat were almost blinding if one ven- 
tured too near, and, half choked by the smoke, 
one gazed in awe at the tongues of flame burst- 
ing through on all sides, devouring everything 





within their reach, and shooting up into the air, 
where they became lost in clouds of black smoke. 
The clash of collapsing ceilings, the crackling of 
furniture, and every now and then fearful explo- 
sions of cartridges—there were thousands and 
thousands of rounds in the palace—filled one’s 
ears. A few dead Chinamen in the foreground 
completed the picture, a picture as diabolical as 
one may ever wish to see. Except for their 
main walls of masonry, houses in China are 
mostly of wood, so that in a comparatively short 
time the rich palace was in ashes,” 

Mr. Savage-Landor was not in Peking 
during the siege, and his account of the 
events of that tragic period is therefore 
second-hand. Itis, however, carefully com- 
piled, and supplies a very complete narrative 
of the attack and the defence. Full justice 
is done to the heroic conduct of the besieged 
foreigners, and a most interesting conversa- 
tion with Bishop Favier on the subject of 
the successful defence of Petang, or the 
northern cathedral, is usefully recorded. 
‘“‘ Petang,” we are told, 

‘¢ was probably the chief point of attack of the 
Boxers and Chinese Imperial troops on Euro- 
peans and Christian converts. Within the walls 
and barricades of Petang three thousand men 
and women of the religion of Christ withstood 
from beginning to end the fierce attack of the 
bloodthirsty mob outside, their only protection 
forty rifles, all counted, and about one hundred 
rounds of ammunition.” 

And yet for six weeks this garrison, feeble 
in everything but heroism, held out against 
daily and nightly onslaughts of the countless 
besiegers. Bishop Favier thus describes 
the first attack on the mission :— 

‘*When the Boxers...... were within a few 
yards of our gate a scene of the wildest fana- 
ticism took place. Diabolical incantations were 
made by their leaders, a number of men being 
quickly placed in a hypnotic trance. Joss- 
sticks and images were burnt, while prostrations 
and other exercises, accompanied by weird 
chanting, took place. When the mob had been 
worked intoa state of uncontrollable excitement, 
a terrific rush was made by the Boxers for our 
front gate. On they came, believing themselves 
to be bullet-proof. They waved their swords, 
and stamped on the ground with their feet, 
yelling and gesticulating like madmen...... Three 
or four volleys from the Lebel rifles of our 
marines left more than fifty dead on the ground. 
A great many others were wounded. There was 
a stampede, but they sneaked back during the 
night and set fire to many houses around us.” 

The story of the defence of the Legations 
has been so often repeated that we need only 
refer our readers to Mr. Savage-Landor’s 
vivid and accurate record of the events 
of that tragic time. Of the gallant garrison 
of the British Legation it is impossible to 
speak with anything but the highest 
admiration. We could wish that the same 
could be said of some of the troops of the 
relieving force. One of the evil consequences 
of war is that it breeds a brutal disregard 
for human life, and the atrocities which 
disgraced the capture of Peking will ever 
remain a blot on the name of foreigners in 
China. The chief offenders in this regard 
were the Russian Cossacks, and eye- witnesses 
bear irrefragable evidence of the brutal 
deeds of these men. Mr. Savage-Landor 
calls these statements “‘ ridiculous stories,” 
but throughout his book he is as enthu- 
siastic in praise of the Russians as he is 
denunciatory of the Buddhist priests of 
China. We cannot help suspecting that 
a judicious act of civility on the part of 
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General Linievitch at the time of the march 
through the Forbidden City has something 
to do with his admiration for everything 
Russian. Being anxious to be among the 
chosen few who were to be allowed to 
march with the detachments through the 
city, he applied to General Barrow for 
permission to be among the number. This 
was apparently refused him, though eventu- 
ally he succeeded in being present. ‘‘ Per- 
sonally,” he tells us, 


*‘ fortune attended me. Being of a somewhat 
independent disposition, I never beg for favours. 
I happened to pay a friendly call on the Russian 
General Linievitch, when I was asked whether 
I should attend the procession the following 
morning. I answered that the General of my 
own country would not allow me to see it. 
Much astonishment was expressed by the 
Russians present, and, to use their own words, 
ait seemed beyond their conception that I, who had 
single-handed tried to do in Tibet what the allied 
nations were now going to do in China, should 
be prevented by my own countrymen from 
attending the ceremony. An invitation was 
thereupon given me to ride into the palace by 
the side of General Linievitch, who, being the 
senior general, would be the first foreigner to 
enter the forbidden ground. I was proud 
beyond words at receiving such a great honour 
from the greatest of all generals in the field, and 
on so great a historical occasion.” 
The italics are our own. 

The work is profusely illustrated. Many 
of the engravings add an interest to its pages, 
while others disfigure them. 








The Life of the Bee. By Maurice Maeter- 
linck. Translated by Alfred Sutro. 
(George Allen.) 

Mr. Surro, who has had a good deal of 

practice at translating M. Maeterlinck’s 

poetical prose, has reached here a high level 
of success. While his English is not always 
free from suggestions of foreign idiom, he 
retains to a large extent the delicate and 
intimate charm which admirers of the 
author by this time know so well. It 
may be somewhat of a surprise to see 
M. Maeterlinck descending to minute in- 
vestigation of the bee, whose wonderful 
intelligence has confounded the seekers 
after evolution. But unlike most of his 
scientific predecessors, who are quoted 
pretty often, the author does not pretend 
to write a technical treatise. e will 

‘‘speak of the bees very simply, as one 

a of a subject one knows and loves to 

those who know it not.” And simply and 

lovingly he deals with the mysteries of the 
palace of honey and the eventful life of 
its laborious inmates: the formation and 
departure of the swarm; the foundation of 
the new city; the birth, combat, and nuptial 
flight of the young queens; the massacre 
of the males; and finally the return of the 
sleep of winter. To many these successive 
episodes, as also the laws, habits, and 
peculiarities of the hive, all vividly and 
gracefully depicted, if with unexpected 
accuracy of detail, will prove the more 
attractive pages of the book. Others will 
delight in the bold hypotheses of the 
writer, not unfrequently supported by his 
experience of twenty years’ bee - keeping. 

The argument centres chiefly on the “spirit 

of the hive’’ and the “evolution” of the 

honey - bearing races. M. Maeterlinck 
naturally inclines to credit the bees with 








more than instinct, against the majority 
of recent apiarists, who preach a theory 
whereof the fatality and blindness recall 
the Cartesian automaton. He nevertheless 
readily admits that neither set of arguments 
is conclusive :— 


‘* Who shall tell us, oh little people that are 
so profoundly in earnest, that have fed on the 
warmth and the light and on nature’s purest, 
the soul of the flowers—wherein matter for 
once seems to smile and put forth its most 
wistful effort towards beauty and happiness— 
who shall tell us what problems you have 
resolved, but we not yet; what certitudes you 
have acquired, that we still have to conquer? 
And if you have truly resolved these problems, 
acquired these certitudes, by the aid of some 
blind and primitive impulse and not through 
the intellect, then to what enigma, more 
insoluble still, are you not urging us on? Little 
city abounding in faith and mystery and hope, 
why do your myriad virgins consent to a task 
that no human slave has ever accepted? Another 
spring would be theirs, another summer, were 
they only a little less wasteful of strength, a 
little less forgetful of self, in their ardour for 
toil ; but at the magnificent moment when the 
flowers all cry to them they seem to be stricken 
with the fatal ecstasy of work, and in less than 
five weeks they almost all perish, their wings 
broken, their bodies shrivelled and covered with 
wounds. 

Tantus amor florum, et generandi gloria mellis.” 

Hence, rising from these considerations 
to others of a more abstract and universal 
nature, M. Maeterlinck proceeds :— 


‘* Yes, in all things, at all times, let us rejoice 
not in regions loftier than the truth, for that 
were impossible, but in regions higher than the 
little truths that our eye can seize. Should a 
chance, a recollection, an illusion, a passion ; in 
a word, should any motive whatever cause an 
object to reveal itself to us in a more beautiful 


light than to others, let that motive be first of 


all dear to us. It may only be error, perhaps ; 
but this error will not prevent the moment 
wherein this object appears the most admirable 
to us, from being the moment wherein we are 
likeliest to perceive its real beauty.” 

In fact, this bookis, coming from its author, 
not the surprise that it would seem at the 
outset. It is not so much scientific as 
meditative and philosophic. The bees are 
credited with ‘will and intellect”; they 
possess extraordinary powers of arrange- 
ment, of forethought, of subordination to 
the general good which lead to reflections 
on human wisdom and destiny. M. Maeter- 
linck insists that 
“*the most trivial secret of the non - human 
object we behold in nature connects more 
closely perhaps with the profound enigma ‘of 
our origin and our end, than the secret of those 
of our passions that we study the most eagerly 
and most passionately.” 

And so he is not merely Virgil’s old man 
retired in a garden with the simpie pleasures 
of horticulture (though we find an echo of 
Virgil’s exquisite passage in these pages), 
but an investigator who sees in nature’s 
smallest phenomenon the great mystery, 
the key to life and, for all its sadness, 
perhaps to beauty. M. Maeterlinck loves 
the mysterious. His thought seems like 
that of another weighty and beautiful 
master of prose, Sir Thomas Browne, who 
would rather not have things explained—a 
type of mind sufficiently out of tune with the 
modern zeal to analyze and despise, degrade 
all things to commonness, do away with all 
miracles. Tennyson had asked why it is 

that nature lends such evil dreams, 





To this later poet, too, nature is not cheer- 
ing: all things in nature are sad, the sadder 
as one looks the closer. Our reflections, 
our search for the final cause, are to him 
‘‘no more than our feeble cry,” a phrase 
which echoes ‘In Memoriam’ again. The 
Tennysonian remedy is but a vague far-off 
good; but M. Maeterlinck says that we 
must study as deep as we may, even if 
the end be futile :— 

‘* At the present hour the duty before us is 
to seek out that which perhaps may be hiding 
behind these sorrows; and, urged on by this 
endeavour, we must not turn our eyes away, but 
must steadily, fixedly watch these sorrows and 
study them with a courage and interest as keen 
as though they were joys. It is right that before 
we judge nature, before we complain, we should 
a ask every question that we can possibly 
ask, 

The poets, the masters of beautiful 
language, have often employed them- 
selves in the criticism of life; but they 
have quarrelled with the men of science ; 
they have found them wanting in vision 
and reverence, delighting in their hard 
facts, thinking that all things are explained 
because they have found out a little. A 
notable discussion left its mark in the fine 
lines :— 

There was an awful rainbow once in heaven ; 

We know her woof, her texture ; she is given 

In the dull catalogue of common things. 

Philosophy will clip an Angel’s wings. 

Of course it is not so to the deeper 

mind. M. Maeterlinck has shown in these 
pages that it is not so, that closer study 
eads to but greater awe; and the applica- 
tion of his beautiful prose, sad with the 
burden of the mystery, to a region which 
has hitherto been conquered only by the 
specialist, who cannot write as a rule what 
either the artist or the common man can 
read, is no slight boon. We have already 
given our readers a taste of his brilliant 
style. Here is one more. The sting of 
the bee has pretty associations with little 
lyrics about Cupid, but who could glorify 
it as M. Maeterlinck does ? 

‘*A legend of menace and peril still clings 
to the bee. There is the distressful recollection 
of her sting, which produces a pain so cha- 
racteristic that one knows not wherewith to 
compare it: a kind of destroying dryness, 3 
flame of the desert rushing over the wounded 
limb, as though these daughters of the sun had 
distilled a dazzling poison from their father's 
angry rays, in order more effectively to defend 
the treasure they gather from his beneficent 
hours.” 

It is a wistful book, with a sad beauty 
which recalls him who also wrote of the 
bees and touched the deeper issues of life 
with words which have left their mark on 
the poets of centuries. 








Before the Great Pillage. By Augustus 
Jessopp. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Dr. Jzssorr’s qualities as a writer are se 
well known to the public that it is needless 
to describe the general character of his 
latest volume. A collection of sketches, 
written it would seem ourrente calamo, 
always easy reading, frequently amusing, 
yet with no lack of real learning and pur- 
pose, this volume ought to be of service to 
the mass of persons who can read history if 
served up with plenty of sauce, but do not 
care to tackle it in its more serious form. 
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Some, however, may think that Dr. Jessopp 
is too fond of semi-humorous comment. 
This quality is most noticeable in the 
sketches of animal life with which the 
volume closes, though the remarks about 
the folly and harm wrought by the super- 
stition concerning moles are really valuable. 
But on the whole we have nothing but 
praise for this book, which is likely to carry 
light into quarters that need it. Dr. Jessopp 
is a Broad, not a High Churchman, so that 
that portion of the public which cannot 
believe in an historian being honest if he 
does not agree with them will not be able 
to cavil at his estimate of ‘‘ the great pil- 
lage.” 

The object which the doctor sets before 
himself is that of describing the genesis 
and growth of the parish in the Middle 
Ages. He brings out admirably the fact 
that Church property was of an extremely 
valuable nature, and belonged to the parish, 
not the parson. He may or may not 
have taken an unduly favourable estimate 
of the average parson in the later Middle 
Ages, but there can be no doubt of the 
correctness of his views as to the sense of 
pride and property which the humblest 
villagers had in their church and all its 
fittings, and the great sacrifices made to 
keep them up. His analysis of the income 
of the parish is of much interest, and his 
estimate of the great raid on parish pro- 
perty made in the sixteenth century contains 
ittle that is new to the student, but may 
bring home to the general reader something 
of what happened under the ring of 
swindlers who governed the country in 
the name of Edward VI., and give point 
to the statement that a large part of the 
changes of that period were simply ‘the 
robbery of the poor for the benefit of the 
middle classes ”’:— 

‘*T am not qualified to tell the story of those 
three or four years, which were chiefly taken up 
with the plunder of the poor by the rich. It is 
an unwritten chapter of English history, and 
has long been waiting to be told. But let one 
caution be ‘offered to those who may set them- 
selves to this great task...... Let them get rid of 
the old assumption that this monstrous robbery 
was a necessary part of what we call the Refor- 
mation. Religion had just about as much to do 
with this business as religion had to do with the 
September massacres at Paris in 1792. In the 
latter case the mob went raving mad with the 
lust of blood; in the former case the richer 
elasses went raving mad with the lust of gain. 
The great pillage was nothing less than this— 
the Disendowment of all the Parishes in England. 
Nothing was left to the parish community but 
the bare walls of the church fabric, stripped of 
every ‘thing of beauty’ on which the eyes had 
delighted to rest. No church was allowed to 
retain more than a single bell. The beautiful 
art of campanology almost died out. The organs 
were sold for the price of the pipes ; the old 
music, the old melodies, were hushed, for 
— God in an unknown tongue was pro- 
ibited. The old gatherings in the gildhalls 
came to anend. Itis nonsense, it is absolutely 
contrary to fact, to say that it was owing to the 
suppression of the monasteries that new devices 
were resorted to in order to save the poor from 
starving. Pauperism came in not by the sup- 
pression of the monasteries, but by the Dis- 
endowment of the Parishes,” 

It is, of course, a fact well known to 
students that the dissolution of the monas- 
teries was a far less flagrant piece of 
iniquity than the suppression of gilds and 








chantries and the shameless confiscation of 
their property that followed; but it is a 
good thing to have the matter stated in so 
uncompromising a way by an author who is 
read by the many. 

The paper on ‘Robbing God’ is also of 
great value. Its common sense alone makes 
it a refreshing contrast to most of the matter 
written on either side in the Disestablish- 
ment controversy. The doctor is an ‘‘ Estab- 
lishment’? man, but he is annoyed by the 
loose talk indulged in by “defenders” of 
the Church of Hngland. He points out that 
if disendowment be robbing God, it is a 
form of robbery which has been indulged in 
with the approval and support and by the 
iesimnieoniallte of the Church; for endow- 
ments belonged to the diocese and the 
parish, and yet with the increase of monas- 
ticism there followed a steady alienation of 
tithe from parochial purposes to the monas- 
tery — an alienation wich was directed 
and approved, if not by all the Church, at 
least by its most powerful leaders. He 
mentions further the fact that a little later 
a similar alienation of property that was 
originally parochial took place in the inter- 
ests of the new centres of education, the 
universities. He urges the fact that in the 
Middle Ages “‘ clerk” covered a member of 
any learned profession, and that money left 
to the Church might naturally come to be 
devoted to any cause other than that of im- 
mediate material profit. At the same time 
he leaves it perfectly clear on which side 
his own sympathies are now :— 

‘* Base the title of the Established Church to 

her endowntents upon considerations of the 
highest political expediency, and you choose 
ground from which it will be difficult to be dis- 
lodged. Appeal to the gratitude of our country- 
men, and teach them what the Anglican clergy 
have been and have done for their ancestors 
and their fatherland in the past, and you will 
not appeal in vain. Nay, appeal to the hopes 
and fears of the future, if you will, and, rightly 
instructed, the nation will no longer surrender 
themselves to those who would make a desert 
and call it peace. But beware how you rashly 
and stubbornly insist that the formule, the 
ritual, the discipline, the general régime of the 
Church as by law established, are each and all 
equally and indubitably of Divine origin, and 
that to alienate one jot or tittle of her property 
is to ‘rob God’ |” 
If these moderate and sensible words 
could reach the ears of the clerical (or lay) 
rhetorician, we should perhaps hear less 
exaggeration than we do from Church 
Defence platforms. 

‘The Cry of the Villages’ is a weighty 
appeal to philanthropists to do something 
to brighten the life of the country. It is 
pointed out that while there has been an 
enormous development in the means of 
rational enjoyment and education provided 
for the working classes in towns, in villages 
nothing of the kind exists, and that after 
schooldays are over monotony is the lot of 
the countryman in his leisure hours. The 
evil effects of this on the village population 
are evident, and had we space at our dis- 
posal we should like to say more of the 
doctor’s impressive plea that a little of the 
social energy so active in towns might be 
diverted to the country. 

Two phrases about Nonconformists strike 
us as interesting, if not accurate. In one 
Dr. Jessopp, who hates the monks, compares 





not inaptly the extra- parochial privileges of 
the monastic orders to the position of Dis- 
senters, and in another he says that among 
our Nonconformists nowadays no man is a 
‘member of a Christian Church ”’ except he 
be a ‘‘member of a Dissenting congrega- 
tion.” Either Dr. Jessopp’s experience of 
Nonconformists must be very disagreeable 
or his pen has run away from his thought, 
for assuredly such a statement is grossly 
unjust to the great bulk of Dissenters. 








Nietzsche as Critic, Philosopher, Poet, and 
Prophet : Choice Selections from his Works. 
Compiled by Thomas Common. (Grant 
Richards. ) 

Ir were a useful task for the sociologist, 

evolutionist, or whatever he choose to call 

himself, to try to calculate for how long, how 
many millenniums more, the odium theologicum 
and its correlative the odium anti-theologicum 
will continue to play the foremost ré/es in 
determining our — our social group- 
ings, our philosophical systems, &c. For in- 
stance, the real causa causans of Nietzsche’s 
system—to use that word somewhat loosely 
—must lie in the persecutions endured 
by some ancestor, or, perhaps, the petty 
persecutions and humiliations a long train 
of them may have suffered, at the hands of 
official Christianity. The whole essential 
basis of his creed—again with some apology 
for the substantive—is his dislike, pF 
rather, which really amounts to an insane 
batred, of Christianity and its moral system. 
Mr. Common, his translator and disciple, 
claims for Nietzsche the highest rank among 
evolutionists, just because he has, according 
to Mr. Common, accounted for Christianity, 
which is, we know, according to the ‘ Nietz- 
scheismus,” the protective device of the 


+ weak and cowardly to persuade mankind at 


large to adopt a creed of pity (Mitleid, or 
fellow-suffering); a contrivance—to use our 
translator's words—serving the same pur- 
pose as ‘‘ the ink of the cuttle-fish, the stench 
of the skunk, the venom of the serpent, and 
the various devices for concealment and 
disguise of cowardly creatures.” (Does not 
the philosopher speak in the use of these 
illustrations?) On which it may be com- 
mented, first that the colour of the butterfly, 
of the partridge, &c., is also largely due to 
this desire of concealment; and, secondly, it 
may be asked, Why is it more ‘‘ cowardly ” 
of the mantis, say, to keep still and look 
like a stick, than of the beast of prey to 
pretend to be asleep or dead when the young 
gazelle comes down to water? Both are 
devices for self-preservation. And if there 
be a choice, it is more cowardly of the 
physically strong creature not to “‘ play the 
game’’ than of the weak one. And here 
comes in the essential weakness in system 
not only of Nietzsche’s ‘‘ Nietzscheismus,” 
but of that form of it which consists simply 
in the worship of physical strength and so 
forth. It may be a cowardly device, but 
it is a necessary one to the preservation 
of all mental or moral superiority, that 
physical strength should be acknowledged 
as not the supreme factor of existence. 
And nothing could show more clearly 
Nietzsche’s prejudice (for it could not be 
his ignorance, albeit it may be that of 
many of his disciples) than his identification 
of “ humanitarianism ’ with Christianity. 
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Buddhism and Stoicism both exalt this 
form of ‘‘ cowardice” as much in their way 
as do the writings of the New Testament. 
And it is an interesting fact that a writer 
of the authority of Miss Julia Wedgwood 
in her ‘ History of the Moral Ideal’ should, 
while rather holding a brief for Christianity, 
make it a reproach against the disciples 
of Zeno—Seneca, for example—that they 
mischievously exalted the doctrine of non- 
resistance; which same doctrine is for 
Tolstoy the very kernel of Christianity. 
Truth to tell, it is impossible to take 
Nietzsche seriously when he writes on this 
head. Pilate (he tells us, for instance) 


‘was the one sensible man of his entourage, 


because he could not be persuaded to 
think that it mattered whether there was 
one Jew more or less in the world. It is 
not easy to take Nietzsche seriously as a 
philosopher at all. 

But he was certainly an admirable 


_ penman, far more deft than most of his 


fellow-countrymen (that deftness, by the 
way, springs from ‘coward instincts” 


probably; for was he not a Pole of af 


slave race, and no Teuton ?), with immense 
acuteness on the critical side, and he rose 
sometimes to a very real eloquence and 
poetry. He was essentially an artist in 
words. And a good part of the force of his 
preaching, whichis often persuasive zesthetic- 
ally where it fails logically, lies in things 
which were not translatable, as, for example, 
in his handling of such a word as Mitleid, 
etymologically ‘ fellow - suffering,” but in 
general significance “pity.”” Another im- 
possibility is the all-essential Uebermensch, 
who is rendered as the ‘overman” 
in many parts of this translation, though 


‘elsewhere better as the “higher man.” 


Such things put immense, almost insuper- 
able, difficulties in the way of the trans- 
lator; and one may fairly say that Mr. 
Common has done as well as or better than 
could have been expected. The verse he 
would have been wiser to leave alone. It 
requires a poet to translate a poet, and only 
verse which is poetry (some of Nietzsche’s 
is that) is worth rendering. Everybody, 
for instance, who knows Nietzsche at all 
knows that very simple, but solemn and 
impressive chant in the fourth book of 
‘Zarathustra’ beginning 

O Mensch, gieb acht! 
It is sadly transformed in 

O man! mark well. 

What saith the Midnight with its knell ? 
And later :— 

Woe saith: “ Oh, go!” 


where the “‘Oh”’ turns it into such a fearful 
bathos, suggestive of ‘‘No go.” And in 
the prose even the renderings are not im- 
peccable. Here are some passages very 
characteristic of Nietzsche’s manner, which 
are rather spoilt by such un-English phrases 
as “‘good distrust,” “thoroughly cooled 
spirits,” “comedy of conceitedness,” &c., 
which would not, we think, satisfy any 
reasonable taste in translation, much as the 
competent differ on such points :— 

“‘And when the truth has once triumphed 
there, ask yourselves with good distrust [with a 
reasonable distrust], ‘What powerful error has 
fought for it ?’ 

““Incapableness of lying [an incapacity for 


lying] is still far from being love to truth. Be 
on your guard ! 





**T do not believe in thoroughly cooled spirits. 
He who cannot lie does not know what truth 
nas 
The above is a passage from ‘ Zarathustra.’ 
The following is from the ‘ Miscellaneous 
Opinions,’ an additional part to ‘Human, 
all too Human’ :— 

“It is not true that a dying person is in 

general more honourable than a person in 
ordinary vigour ; on the contrary, almost every 
dying person is liable to be allured by the 
solemn attitude of the company, and the re- 
strained or flowing torrents of tears and 
emotions, to an alternating conscious and un- 
conscious comedy of conceitedness. The serious- 
ness with which every dying person is treated 
has undoubtedly been the very finest enjoyment 
of his life to many a poor despised devil, and a 
sort of indemnification and partial payment for 
much privation.” 
But in the bulk of the prose passages 
there is certainly enough—and well enough 
translated—to give the non-German-reading 
public the impression of an intellect of 
exceptional power, touched by insanity and 
so constantly in revolt that Nietzsche prac- 
tically quarrels with everybody — Schopen- 
hauer and Wagner, to whom he was more 
specially indebted, as well as Goethe and the 
stately spirits of the past. Any definite system 
it will be difficult for them to guess at from 
these extracts. What this astute critic says 
with a certain grain of truth about Carlyle 
—that he shouts his doctrines so vigorously 
in order to persuade himself that he believes 
them—is far more true of himself. Pro- 
foundly melancholy in himself, in his doc- 
trines, and in his quarrel with everybody, 
Nietzsche is always shouting about joy. 

Though, however, Nietzsche can hardly 
be treated as a systematic philosopher, his 
teaching has its place in the development, 
at any rate in the see-saw, of human thought. 
It would take too long to trace the points of 
its affiliation to the teaching of Schopen- 
hauer, which Nietzsche thought he so utterly 
repudiated. The following passage on will 
power from ‘Zarathustra’ strikes the key- 
note in reality of Nietzsche’s strongest 
influence on contemporary thought. It 
shows our translator at his best :— 

‘*A catalogue of blessings is posted up for 
every people. Lo! it is the catalogue of their 
triumphs ; lo! it is the voice of their Will 
Power. 

** What they think difficult is laudable ; what 
is indispensable and difficult they call good ; 
and what relieves in the direst distress, the 
unique and most difficult—they extol as holy 

‘* Verily, my brother, if thou but knewest a 
people’s necessities, its land, its sky, and its 
neighbours, thou wouldst assuredly recognize 
the law of its ascent, and why it climbs up this 
ladder to its hope. 

‘**Thou must always be at the head and 
surpass the others; thy jealous soul should 
love no one except a friend ’—that made the soul 
of the Greek vibrate: he thereby went on his 
way to greatness. 

**¢To speak truth and be skilful with bow 
and arrow ’—to do so seemed alike estimable 
and grievous to the people from whom my 
name [Zarathustra] is derived—the name which 
is alike estimable and grievous to me.” 

At present the writer lives chiefly in the 
hearts of anzmic, over - nicotined, over- 
absinthed students in France and Germany, 
each of whom dreams that if he does what 
he likes and regards no one’s feelings he is 
qualifying to become or is already the long- 
sought Uebermensch. But of course there is 





a better side in Nietzsche’s teaching than 
this. Essentially it may be said to be an 
appeal to the honesty of individual con- 
science from the dishonesty of conscience 
hypnotized by “journalism” and public 
opinion so called. 








Sheffield in the Eighteenth Century. By R. E- 
Leader. (The Sheffield Independen 
Press.) 


SueErrietp has had its full share of his- 
torians, from Taylor and Goodwin and 
Hunter to the comparatively recent Gatty 
and the elder Leader; but they left room 
for this chatty and agreeable volume per- 
taining to the last century but one. In 
many respects the social and economic 
changes from the eighteenth to the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century seem much 
more considerable than those that were 
effected between the sixteenth and the 
eighteenth, and they certainly deserve to 
be chronicled. It is but seldom that a 
single volume helps us so vividly to realize 
the seven-league strides that England has 
taken in the last hundred and fifty years. 

It was not until the eighteenth century 
was hastening to accomplish half of its 
circuit that it entered into the minds of the 
boldest business men of Sheffield to go 
forth to distant parts to seek markets for 
their wares. Joshua Fox, of Westbar, who 
finished his apprenticeship to his father 
in 1723, is said to have been the first 
Sheffield manufacturer to enter upon per- 
sonal relations with London. Starting 
forth on foot, amidst the tears and appre- 
hensions of wife and children and neigh- 
bours, he reached Mansfield by nightfall. 
There he rested, and had to wait the next 
day ‘‘ until travellers met together in suffi- 
cient numbers to brave the perils of the 
Nottingham Forest, dreaded both for its 
robbers and for the intricacies of the road.” 
When he did reach London, the excel- 
lence of his samples procured him many 
orders; and his success encouraged others 
to follow his example. Enoch Trickett, a 
genuine, broad ‘‘ old Shevvielder,”” who was 
in partnership with his brother William— 
Master Cutler in 1771—as a file manu- 
facturer, determined to try his luck in the 
metropolis. Arriving in safety, he entered 
a merchant’s warehouse and produced his 
pattern files. The price was asked, and 
what discount was allowed :— 

‘¢¢ Discount,’ he said ; ‘ what’sthat? Oi ne’er 
heard tell on it afore.’ It was explained that by 
making an allowance of so much per cent. he 
would get an order, and on receipt of the 
goods money would be remitted in payment. 
* Way, oi ve telled yo’ t’ price on ’em, an’ beloike 
oi ’st expect t’ brass for ’em.’ Further explana- 
tions only elicited from him the indignant ex- 
clamation, ‘Soa, yo’ wanten me to gie yo’ so 
much to buy t’ foiles?’ The terms on which an 
order would be given were again rehearsed, but 
Enoch’s patience was exhausted, so ‘lapping up’ 
his files he said, ‘ Nay, lad, nay; oi can sell ’em 
for moor nor that at Breetmoor’s onny toime, 
and tak’ t’ brass whooam wi’ me when wee’v 
‘livered.’ And Enoch formed so poor an opinion 
of London doings that thereafter he stayed at 
home.” 

It is strange, too, to be reminded of the 
difficulty of the transmission of money when 
cheques were unknown. To avoid the 


expense and risk of sending money to 
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creditors at a distance by a special messen- 
ger, a general system of barter was cus- 
tomary in dealing with even the best of the 
Sheffield firms. Tea, hams, spirits, cloth, 
cotton, drapery—in short, anything which 
customers produced or traded in—was the 
ordinary form of payment for Sheffield 
cutlery. Hence the cutlers often turned into 
general shopkeepers, and sold to the general 

ublic at fair prices. But the great evil of 
this barter principle was that it led to the 
payment of the workmen in goods instead 
of money, thus tethering labour by a per- 
petual debt. Mr. Leader says that cases 
are on record in which men were obliged to 
accept tea, in payment of wages, at as much 
as twelve shillings a pound, though even 
as far back as 1760 a fair price was eight 
shillings. 

One of the last surviving of the old 
sumptuary laws, now almost forgotten, but 
considered of great importance in maintain- 
ing one branch of Sheffield trade, was that 
directed against covered buttons. The town 
dealt largely in horn buttons of different 
kinds for common wear, as well as in metal 
and plated buttons for the better class of 
coats, waistcoats, and gaiters. From 1720 
to the end of the century the town annals 
show that there was considerable though 
fitful zeal, under the statute of 8 Anne, 
against the vendors and users of covered 
buttons. In 1791 a tailor was convicted in 
a penalty of 40s. a dozen for setting covered 
buttons on a gentleman’s waistcoat, and the 
wearer in alike penalty for appearing in 
a garment thus adorned. General action 
was taken against offenders by the master 
and journeymen button-makers of Sheffield 
as late as 1802, but the magistrates gave so 
little encouragement to these prosecutions 
that the law, though it long remained unre- 
pealed, fell from that time into desuetude. 

No umbrellas were seen in Sheffield until 
the century was well advanced. Mr. John 
Greaves, merchant of Fargate, seems to have 
been the first bold man to use this protec- 
tion, and on venturing into the streets thus 
covered was received with continuous 
shouts of derision. The ribs of this first 
umbrella—which is said still to be kept by 
his descendant as a curiosity—were jointed 
in the middle, so that the cover attached to 
them doubled back. The upper part of the 
stick was short, so that the whole when 
folded was only 14 inches long and could be 
stowed away in one of the capacious pockets 
then in vogue. When it was unfurled for 
use a jointed stick fitted into tho upper 
part. When the above-mentioned William 
Trickett appeared with an umbrella, his 
brother Enoch joined in the general deri- 
sion, remarking, ‘‘See thee, ahr Bill’s gettin’ 
a waukin’ stick wi’ petticots on.” 

Up to the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, as was customary in all English 
boroughs, the duty of keeping the streets 
clean and passable was thrown upon the 
individual householders. Sheffield first 
recognized, after a very partial fashion, its 
corporate responsibility for sanitation in 
1623 by paying for the sweeping of the 
Lady Bridge and the pavement at the 
church gates. At the beginning of 
the eighteenth century a scavenger was 
appointed at a small yearly salary, and 
special charges were also incurred for clear- 
ing away rubbish and cleansing channels. 





By the dawn of the next century an elemen- 
tary idea of keeping down the dust in the 
streets germinated in the minds of the town 
officials ; in 1801 eight shillings were paid 
‘‘ for fitting an old cask for the scavengers 
to water the streets.”’ The individual respon- 
sibility of the townsmen in connexion with 
the maintenance of the streets died a hard 
death. The inhabitants were liable to give 
personal service even by the legislation of 
13 George III. in an Act for the amendment 
and preservation of the highways. Thus in 
1783 one Joseph Frier was 

‘*required, by yourself or by one sufficient 
labourer, provided with a mattock and a spade, 
to attend at the market-cross within the town 
of Sheffield, on the 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16 
days of August next, by six o’clock in the morn- 
ing of each day, in order to perform such duty 
upon the highways within the said township as 
shall be required by the Surveyor, and for every 
day’s default therein you forfeit one shilling and 
sixpence.” 


Street lamps for Sheffield, at the general 
charge of the town, but on a very limited 
scale, were resolved upon in 1734. The 
number was increased in 1747, and the 
person employed to clean, light, and take 
care of the lamps was voted a salary of 4/. a 
year. Lamp-posts were bought in 1752, and 
by 1778 the yearly upkeep of the town lights 
amounted to the comparatively large sum of 
721. 5s. In 1809 the lamps, such as they 
were, were only lighted for one hundred 
nights, namely, between September 19th 
and March 25th, and even during that period 
the streets were unlighted when the calendar 
foretold a moon. 

The townsfolk of Sheffield were singularly 
opposed to changes, and took every oppor- 
tunity of demonstrating after a rough-and- 
ready fashion. In 1728 the eighth Duke 
of Norfolk wrote to his agent suggesting the 
raising of the price of coals from ‘‘my 
colliery at Sheffield”’ a halfpenny a pack- 
horse load, but adding that it would be well, 
‘Sas the road is intolerably bad,” first to 
mend it, ‘‘which would in some measure 
please them for the advanced price.” But 
the people were anything but pleased at 
improvements made at their cost, and 
riotously resisted the rise. It had been the 
policy of successive dukes to put every 
impediment, as lords of the manor, in the 
way of other collieries securing access to 
Sheffield, but they were sometimes defeated 
in these selfish attempts to block out the 
competition of neighbours and of their 
own tenants by the closing of roads. The 
ninth duke, in 1774, took a more en- 
lightened course. He adopted the then 
original means of facilitating the carriage 
of coals to the town by laying down a tram- 
way of wooden rails two miles long, the 
coals being delivered at a depot at the 
bottom of Park Hill. Though by this means 
fuel was cheapened, the populace, excited 
by the idle tales of the carters whose in- 
dustry was endangered, saw in this some 
deep design to raise the price and interfere 
with labour. Serious riots were the result ; 
several of the trucks used on the wooden 
road were broken up, one being dragged in 
triumph through the town, set on fire, and 
pitched flaming into theriver. The loading 
stage was also destroyed, as well as the 
various buildings atthe depot. The Master 
Cutler and other leading inhabitants in vain 





attempted to reassure the populace, and the 
anti-tramway riots were renewed from time 
to time. Eventually, however, progress won 
the day, and the tramroad was relaid with 
iron rails. It has been contended, but with 
doubtful success, that this was the first tram- 
way so constructed in the kingdom. 

The section of these reminiscences that 
deals with the Cutlers’ Company, and the 
political antagonism that existed between 
its strong Tory views and the Whiggery of 
the Town Trustees and the democratic 
sentiments of the people, is of special interest. 
The attendance of nobility and _ repre- 
sentative men at the annual Cutlers’ Feast 
is a custom of long standing. In 1771 there 
were present at the feast the Dukes of 
Norfolk, Devonshire, and Leeds; the Marquis 
of Rockingham (who had been, and was to 
be again, the head of the Government); the 
Earls of Holderness, Scarbrough, Effing- 
ham, Bute (who had also been Prime 
Minister), and Stafford ; Lord George Caven- 
dish, Lord John Cavendish, Lord John 
Murray, the Hon. John Manners, and Sir 
George Saville. Towards the close of the 
eighteenth century the custom prevailed of 
a dinner for the ladies on the day following 
that for the gentlemen. In 1788 the Master 
Cutler invited 381 guests, whilst the Mistress 
Cutler had 268 to the ladies’ feast. In 1790 
the numbers had respectively increased to 
390 gentlemen and 340 ladies. Fourteen 
gentlemen had the honour of being selected 
to dine with the ladies, of whom eight were 
to be bachelors. Custom required that every 
present of a buck or a doe was to be 
acknowledged by the return gifts (presum- 
ably to the servant of the donor) of half-a- 
guinea, a knife, and arazor. The toast lists 
were of an appalling length, and even after 
they had all been gone through and the 
Master Cutler and principal guests had 
withdrawn, ‘‘a select body of topers re- 
mained behind to drink far into the night.” 

Sheffield was foremost among the more 
democratic towns of the kingdom towards 
the end of the century in acclaiming, by 
ox-roasting, cannon firing, and immense 
processions, the triumph of “our French 
brethren over despots and despotism.” In 
1794 ‘‘The Society for Constitutional Infor- 
mation,’’ composed of those who saw in the 
French Revolution a summons to English- 
men to rise on behalf of liberty, grew 
bolder, and held a great meeting on Castle 
Hill, where the crowd sang to the tune 
of the National Anthem a song beginning 
“God save great Thomas Paine.” The 
Tories replied, regardless of grammar and 
decency, by giving as a toast at their con- 
vivial meetings :— 

‘* May Tom Paine live for ever ; may he never 
die nor nobody never kill him ; but may he be 
put in a bag and hang swig-swag over hell’s 
gate till doomsday. May the devil sweep hell 
with the enemies of the king, and afterwards 
burn the broom.” 

In the same year the reform party cele- 
brated a proclaimed day of general fast by 
another great meeting, and the Government 
intervened, securing the conviction of several 
for sedition. These prosecutions did not 
really hinder free speech, but rather 
furthered it, and great meetings continued 
to be held on Crookes Moor. It isa great 
mistake to suppose, as most partially 
informed people do, that there was any 
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general agreement throughout England as 
to the wars in which our country was 
continuously engaged in the closing years 
of the eighteenth century. The annals of 
Sheffield afford one of the many proofs 
to the contrary. The numerous days of 
alternate thanksgiving and fast generally 
rovoked considerable protests in all popu- 
fone districts. Thus on the day appointed 
for a national thanksgiving in December, 
1797, for threefold victories over the French, 
Spanish, and Dutch, those who flocked to 
worship found themselved confronted by 
this inscription attached to the church 
door :— 
Vile hypocrites, are these your pranks, 
To murder men, then give God thanks ? 


Vile hypocrites, proceed no further; 
God will accept no thanks for murder. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Doom Castle. By Neil Munro. 
wood & Sons.) 
Tue author of ‘John Splendid’ has not 
entirely maintained the level of that excel- 
lent romance in his present story, which is 
slighter in texture, although the fabric is 
still tartan of the genuine dye. He has 
added to his portrait gallery a worthy figure 
in the gallant Frenchman who comes to the 
land of Lorne to avenge him upon a certain 
West Highland spy and traitor, who has 
signalized himself by a pitch of public 
and private profligacy unusual among the 
sinister plotters who haunted in the last part 
of the eighteenth century the intriguing 
urlieus of St. Germain’s. The Comte de 
ontaiglon has introductions to the Baron 
of Doom, a Lamond of ancient race, who 
clings to his eerie Highland fortalice till 
the last acres are won from him by the civil 
processes which in those days superseded 
the eternal blood-feuds of an earlier time. 
The baron is a pathetic figure, not without 
much dignity and the garment of reserve 
with which a Highland gentleman will 
shroud misfortune. Faithful by his side 
stands his old manservant, a Fifeshire Caleb 
Balderstone, whose idiomatic utterances 
show the author’s skill in Lowland speech 
and humour. But perhaps the character 
of Argyll’s chamberlain MacTaggart, who 
turns out, after a series of rather squalid 
attempts on the life of the Frenchman at 
Doom, to be the veritable ‘‘ Drimdarroch”’ of 
whom he is in search, is the most veracious. 


(Black- 





The Wise Man of Sterneross. 

Augusta Noel. (Murray.) 
Lavy Avcusra Noe just lacks the literary 
force to sustain the strength of the excellent 
situations with which she provides herself. 
Chris Morland, or Leo Dunbar, as he should 
be called, is the victim of a foolish, but well- 
meant deception practised by one good woman 
upon another, and of an ill-timed confession 
of the same, whereby his career is spoilt and 
a great deal of misery entailed upon others. 
His rugged personality, burdened rather 
than blessed with a touch of genius, is 
decidedly interesting; but the author con- 
fesses her own inability to deal with it 
when at a critical moment she sweeps him 
ruthlessly out of the story, a sacrifice to sen- 
timent and still more to convenience. Mrs. 


By the Lady 


Shirley is one of the strongest studies of a 
miser that have appeared in modern fiction, 





while Chris’s adoptive mother, with her 
ineffective water-colours, her helpless senti- 
mentality, and withal her brave heart, is a 
very natural and pathetic character. True’s 
childhood with all that pertains to it is 
charmingly described, but as a heroine she 
is of little more importance to the story, or 
in reality to Chris himself, than is the Wise 
Man, who looks on and criticizes. The author 
writes with great sympathy and compre- 
hension of her fellows, and there are many 
pleasant and well-bred people to be met 
with in these pages; but a looseness of 
construction and too diffuse a style have 
a weakening effect upon the book as a 
whole. 


The Second Youth of Theodora Desanges. By 
Mrs. Lynn Linton. (Hutchinson & Co.) 


Tue late Mrs. Lynn Linton was a remark- 
able woman, but not a great novelist. This 
last work of hers is by no means entertain- 
ing; it is an unconventional and terribly 
gloomy study of modern life. The Theodora 
Desanges of the title is an old woman who 
rises from a bed of sickness literally re- 
juvenated, and the story gives her experi- 
ences and her thoughts, the former of 
which show but a poor opinion of humanity, 
while the latter are inspired by pessimism 
throughout, for Mrs. Desanges, while young 
in physical appearance and feeling, remains 
mentally the agnostic woman of seventy :— 
** Here, then, I stand in that miraculous state 
of restoration which all others think would be 
such a supreme delight. And what am I but as 
one dead—a mere automatic husk from which 
the true vitalising principle has gone? I love 
nothing; I believe in nothing; I hope in 
nothing, and I fear no more than I hope.” 
It is a clever and depressing study, marred 
by the wholly unnecessary multiplicity of 
melodramatic incidents and by the way in 
which the author makes her youthful veteran 
rail with undue energy in the concluding 
chapter at the badness of modern taste— 
‘the easy familiarity of the young men and 
the ungraceful masculinity of the young 
women.’ Such a woman as Mrs. Desanges 
is shown to be, having had such experiences 
as are chronicled, shouid have looked on these 
matters of social taste with her habitual in- 
difference. 








The Helmet of Navarre. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
WE had looked upon this particular style 
of romance as somewhat out of date, but it 
seems as though we are to have something 
of a recrudescence of it—and from America. 
‘The Helmet of Navarre’ is a fairly good 
example of its kind. We have a youthful 
hero devoted to the fortunes of a ducal 
house, winning his way through the most 
terrible experiences, and helping forward 
the union of his master’s son with the 
beautiful Lorance. The period is that when 
Henry of Navarre was at the gates of Paris 
and the power of Mayenne was waning. 
The St. Quentins are on the side of Navarre, 
and Lorance is niece of Mayenne—which 
is a brief way of saying that there are many 
episodes before the end is reached. We 
notice occasional words of a modern, not to 
say Transatlantic sort, which jar with the 
phraseology supposed to impart medizeval 
colour to a story; ‘‘toggery,”’ too, is a 
curious word in the mouths of sixteenth- 


By Bertha Runkle. 





century folk. Despite such verbal faults 
and an excess of hairbreadth escapes, this 
is an entertaining story. 


Lady Haife. By Neil Wynn-Williams. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Turis work would have been the better of 
compression. There is too much of the 
nursery in it, although Lady Haife’s little 
niece Violet, at any rate, is an interesting 
child. With the rather selfish Ernest we 
have less sympathy, and but little, we 
confess, with the morbid desire of the 
childless heroine to sever him from an 
affectionate mother. Mary Moore is a 
pathetic figure, but when she listens to 
the temptation Lady Haife sets before her 
we are not convinced. Two tragic incidents 
are in startling contrast with the generally 
tame level of the story. 








In the City. By Alfred Hurry. (Mac- 
queen. ) 

WueEN a lad of sixteen starts answering 
advertisements of ‘Wanted, a junior 
clerk,” it behoves him to be careful, 
otherwise he may find himself, through 
no fault of his own, unless adaptability 
be one, in gaol. On coming out he may, 
indeed, turn over a new leaf, but the stigma 
of criminal is certain in the end to produce 
the very action in the absence of which 
originally it had been unfairly applied. 
‘In the City’ is a well-written story of 
company promoters, good and bad. The 
plot is developed with great ingenuity, the 
reader’s interest being equally divided be- 
tween the Manassaland Concession, Limited, 
with its happy inception, rival concession- 
aires, and disastrous issues, and the love 
affairs of two young clerks, the successful 
termination to which balances the tragic 
failure of the millionaire. The characters 
are drawn with considerable insight into 
the essentials of human nature. The author 
evidently knows and loves his Kast-End, in 
which, despite the title, the greater part of 
the action takes place. Mr. Hurry is to be 
congratulated on a tale which is sensational 
without being unreal, and simple without 
being commonplace. 





The Young Squire's Resolve. By Waldo 
Gray. (Fisher Unwin.) 
Tuts is a novel of a decidedly controversial 
cast. Whether or no we condemn Mr. 
Gray’s judgment, we cannot help admiring 
his pluck, as the American said of the bull 
which charged a railway train. His hero 
is a young man of large fortune, derived 
from brewing, and a name, Frank Noble, 
which speaks for itself. When not “ think- 
ing of England and drunkenness or priest- 
craft,” he is engaged in playing the 
violin, climbing in the Pyrenees, or making 
love to the daughter of a Protestant 
‘‘ pasteur”? whom he has met there. The 
villain of the piece is a curate, who “ was 
priestcraft incarnate from top to toe, without 
a vestige of manhood discoverable anywhere 
between his soft felt hat and silent boots,”’ 
and who first cajoles and then succeeds the 
vicar, ‘‘an ardent advocate of muscular 
Christianity,” only in the end to blossom 
out as “a father of the Holy Catholic 
Church.” We have no hesitation in say- 
ing that chap. xxvii., whatever it may be 
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‘‘based on,” should not have been pub- 
lished, at least in its present form, to take 
no higher ground than that of good taste 
alone. Nor is it stated whether the nunnery 
in question is Anglican or Roman Catholic. 
The author takes himself too seriously. 
There are indications that, if he would leave 
the slaying of dragons, imaginary or real, 
to more competent St. Georges, he might 
be not unsuccessful in a plain tale of con- 
temporary manners. ‘‘ Hope springs eternal 
in the human breast” is printed as two 
short lines, an eccentricity of division which 
recurs, 


The Wisdom of Esau. By R. L. Outhwaite 


and ©. H. Chomley. (Fisher Unwin.) 


A cLEVER story of Australian life. It opens 
in 1863, when a squatter’s ‘‘run” has just 
been thrown open for selection under the 
Gavan Duffy Land Act, and for the most 
part follows the fortunes of one of the 
selectors, John Toland, who has left Eng- 
land in the hope of finding in Victoria a 
country where a farmer can own his land 
without any of the difficulties and restric- 
tions attendant upon it at home; but 
Toland’s land-hunger and his pride have 
to receive many shocks. He is well and 
consistently developed; and the authors 
have been no less successful with his 
— loving wife Ruth, and with the 

indly cynic Conyngham. Incidentally, too, 
we have some realistic glimpses of Victorian 
life and scenery, and notably a powerful 
account of a disastrous forest fire and of the 
settlers’ efforts to head it from their toil- 
won homes, The writers appear to know 
well the life with which they are dealing, 
have an interesting story to tell, and tell it 
in a distinctly readable fashion. 


Horace Horrell, 
(Drane.) 
There is more faith, believe me, in honest doubt 
Than may be found in half the creeds, 

Such is the slipshod utterance, according 

to this writer, of ‘our dear late poet 

laureate.’ The literary calibre of the book 
may be conjectured. It is a pity it is so 
poorly put together, as it is an honest 

— for Protestantism in the Church of 
ngland, which rather lacks capable ex- 

positors. 


By Cecil Haselwood. 











BOOKS ON THE WAR. 


Mr. Mortimer MEnpPEs has turned out 
some pretty sketches of South Africa in his 
volume War Impressions, published by Messrs. 
A. & C. Black. We have already noticed his 
sketches from the art point of view. The 
text is not quite so good as that of some of 
the other books dealing with much the same 
experiences which we have recently noticed, 
but the volume as a whole forms an excellent 
illustrated record of the war. The portraits 
which are included in considerable numbers 
are of unequal merit. There is a whole series of 
portraits of Lord Roberts and of Mr. Rhodes, 
for example, and only one of each is at all 
good, while even in the one successful portrait 
of Lord Roberts the eyes (which are most 
characteristic) are missed. All the portraits 
of Lord Milner are failures; and, generally, 
few indeed of the portraits in the volume 
come near to the views of scenery in merit, 
though some of them are excellent. We 
hardly understand how Mr. Mortimer Menpes 
ean turn out side by side some portraits so 
admirable and others so singularly bad, 





Points which we notice in the text are the 
C.I.V. ‘‘ learning to ride on a wooden horse ’’; 
the indiscriminate praise of the Army Medical 
Corps and of the hospitals; the fact that at 
the moment when supplies were shortest, 
and when horses and men were dying as a 
consequence of the loss of the great convoy, 
one of the doctors was allowed to occupy a 
whole cart with a cinematograph; and the 
author’s view of the deficiencies of our staff 
officers. Of all our points of difference from 
Mr. Menpes, we are the most struck by his 
indiscriminate blessing of the hospitals, wind- 
ing up as it does with the statement that the 
present war will cause the soldier ‘‘to have 
improved ”’ his impression of the Army Medical 
Corps. We are concerned only with the 
truth, but of the dozens, if not hundreds, of 
able books upon the war which we have re- 
viewed, there is hardly one which does not 
point out what is revealed by almost every 
private letter, namely, the roughness, pretty 
general dishonesty, and entire unfitness for 
their work of the orderlies employed under the 
Army Medical Corps during the war. The 
stealing of the comforts intended for the 
patients, which should have been treated, in 
our opinion, as murder in many cases, has been 
so common as to have become a sort of standing 
joke with nearly every writer. The author 
seems to dislike Mr. Burdett-Coutts, for it is 
difficult otherwise to explain his attack upon 
that gentleman, who, in the opinion of the 
public, has undoubtedly done good work, 
though it may possibly be in the wrong way. 
We do not think that it is the belief of any 
competent observer except Mr. Menpes that 
“the Army Medical Corps...... will oceupy a 
far higher position in the army than it has ever 
done before,’’ except in the sense—in whieh 
it is clear from the context that Mr. Mortimer 
Menpes does not mean his phrase—that the 
war will be followed by sweeping changes which 
may improve the constitution of the body for 
future wars. Of all points, that on which we 
most closely agree with our author concerns 
what he says about staff work. He describes 
officers who, with manners most distressing 
to colonial and irregular troops, if not to all 
troops engaged, have the habit of ending a day 
of march, in which they have performed no 
duties, by unnecessarily sending broken-down 
horses three-quarters of a mile round, because 
a waggon is three feet out of line and cannot 
otherwise be got into a more mathematical 
position. Mr. Menpes tells us very truly :— 

‘* A staff officer is a man who should have a life’s 
training......He cannot be expected to slip into the 
position purely from decorative reasonsat a moment’s 
notice...... In any other army than our own the staff 
officer would be chosen on account of his special 
aptitude for what should be the most arduous and 
important duties. Nobody can imagiue Prince 
Bismarck, or Count Moltke, or Napoleon, or General 
Grant, or even one of the great Japanese generals, 
going into a war without the most accomplished and 
—— suitable men possible being attached to his 
staff.” 


Mr. A. M. S. Methuen publishes, through 
what we believe is his own firm, Messrs. 
Methuen & Co., Peace or War in South Africa, 
a volume in which he takes a view of the war 
and of the Boers which generally is that 
which commends itself to Mr. John Morley 
and his friends. Mr. Methuen cannot be 
expected to know more about the technical 
details of the art of war than doour Ministers, 
and he falls into the same error as Mr. Brod- 
rick with regard to the nature of ‘guerilla 
warfare’’: ‘‘ That class of warfare is confined 
to the action of small bodies.’’ Had he studied 
the great military writers or the history of the 
wars from which “little war,’’ as contrasted 
with ‘‘ great war,’’ takes its name, he would 
have seen that some of the Spanish guerilla 
leaders against Napoleon had at times not 
fewer than fifty thousand men under their 
command, apart from the Spanish regular 
army, at times more or less under the control 





of Wellington. It is the character of the ope- 
ration rather than the numbers in the parties 
which distinguishes ‘‘little,’’ in the classical 
sense, from ‘‘great’’ war. The theory of 
‘‘ereat war’’ cannot tolerate the sudden dis- 
persal and re-formation of forces which is the 
main feature of ‘‘little’’ war. Mr. Methuen’s 
statements are somewhat strong for the im- 
partial observer who belongs to neither side. 
He charges the Ministry with having directly 
‘‘manufactured the fable of a Dutch con- 
spiracy.’’ He appears to suspect Sir William 
Harcourt and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
of having been parties to a fraud upon the 
public in the case of the South Africa inquiry. 
‘*Tt is impossible to separate facts from fiction 
in a mystery so dark; but one thing is certain. 
There was a secret which it was deemed im- 
politic to expose.’’ Mr. Methuen gives two 
maps showing the extent of effective occu- 
pation by British forces on May Ist in the 
present year as compared with September Ist 
of last year. These must not be taken too 
literally. The 1900 map is far too favourable 
to ourselves, in showing the country in which 
Lord Methuen was operating as in our effective 
occupation. The garrisons at Boshof, Jacobs- 
dal, as well as in Taungs and other places to 
the south-west of Kimberley, were all virtually 
besieged, and the country for hundreds of 
miles in the occupation of the Boers. Mr. 
Methuen’s map gives us the Boshof and 
Jacobsdal country as now in the occupation 
of the Boers; but so far as there has been any 
change in this neighbourhood, it has been rather 
favourable to us than unfavourable, though 
the latter would be gathered from these maps. 
In Cape Colony the Boers are again near the 
coast where they were in January, although 
the territory in question is partly marked as 
in our effective occupation and partly excluded 
from the map by the margin. Mr. Methuen 
greatly underrates the value of the mining 
rights which were the property of the South 
African Republic when he says of the con- 
cessions or mining rights, ‘‘The value of 
these rights has been exaggerated, and they 
probably will not realise more than 2,000,0001.”’ 
The value of the entire mineral rights of the 
late republic is put, on the lowest sane esti- 
mate, at a figure vastly higher than that of 
2,000,0001, sterling. Mr. Methuen has his own 
terms of peace to propose: he wishes to pro- 
mise that the two late republics shall be 
provinces in a federation ‘‘ on the lines of that 
of Australia; each of the Boer States, however, 
retaining its local legislature,’’ words which 
show that he has forgotten that the States of 
the Commonwealth retain their local legis- 
latures. But it is difficult to see how, in the 
case of a population so hostile to our rule as 
Mr. Methuen shows the Boer people to be, 
such intensely democratic institutions could 
speedily be brought into working order. More- 
over, any such scheme absolutely sacrifices the 
natives. Mr. Methuen in his excellent narra- 
tive somewhat misses the true literary flavour 
of at least two of his well-known parallels from 
the time of the American war. Lord North 
expressed, in a nobler style than that quoted 
from some inferior version, his terror at the 
selection of generals by the War Office; and 
Burke’s refusal of an indictment against a 
nation was free, we think, from unnecessary 
words. Mr. Methuen is hardly justified in 
denouncing ‘‘ ill-informed criticisms...... attacks 
on our artillery—the very branch of the army 
whose services have been most heroical and 
distinguished.’’ With considerable knowledge 
of the literature on the subject, we have not 
noticed attacks on the artillery in this sense. 
All have pronounced the services of the artil- 
lery admirable, but Lord Wolseley and Col. 
A’ Court and other less authoritative experts 
have stated that our artillery should have been 
armed with quick-firing guns before the war; 
and Col. A‘ Court, who occupied a distinguished 
position in Sir Redvers Buller’s army, has 
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pointed out that our artillery in the present 
war has never been used against a good 
artillery on the other side, so that its services 
are no test of what it could do against a good 
modern artillery, such as that of France. 

Authors are avenged on Mr. Methuen for 
the misprints made by printers in their books, 
for he himself has fallen a victim to his own 
firm in ‘‘Weddreburn.’’ His book forms an 
excellent statement on his own side, but it is 
not for a literary journal to take sides in this 
great dispute. 











ALFRED THE GREAT. 

Alfred the Great. By Warwick H. Draper. 
(Stock.)—The Alfred millenary has much to 
answer for. We have already reviewed a book 
bearing the above title, to which several distin- 
guished writers contributed, and we lately 
noticed one that deals with Alfred and the 
abbeys that he founded. The raison d’étre of 
the volume before us is not easy to discover, 
but its prospectus informs us that much of the 
literature concerning Alfred ‘‘is overlaid with 
the laborious detail of excessive scholarship or 
vitiated by the faults of careless or ignorant 
research.” Mr. Draper accordingly supplies, 
first a slight sketch of the king’s life and reign, 
and then ‘‘seven studies” in which ‘‘ an attempt 
is made to throw the light of modern methods 
of scholarship and research, more familiarly 
employed in Greek and Roman history, upon 
special phases of King Alfred’s reign.” The 
“‘sketch” is too slight to add much to our 
knowledge, but it plays occasional havoc with 
places and persons alike. On a single page 
Alfred’s son-in-law thelred, ealdorman of 
Mercia, appears as ‘‘Eadred, earl of the 
Mercians ”; while of the Danes who fied ‘‘ into 
Essex, those who reached the Colne valley en- 
camped on Thorney Island in that river.” The 
river Colne will be searched in vain for that 
island, which is now the site of Westminster 
Abbey. On the next page Mr. Draper falls 
into an ancient trap by mistaking Chester for 
Leicester. While one of Alfred’s daughters 
appears as Althelgeofu, Athelred, his brother 
and predecessor, is strangely disguised as 
‘“*Ethered,” who ‘‘tarried...... in impractical [sic] 
prayer,” and Ailfwig, abbot of the New 
Minster, as ‘‘Alwyn.” We further learn of 
Alfred that ‘‘it is a fact that by his invention 
of the shires he anticipated the principles of 
the County Council legislation of ten centuries 
later ’—an anachronism added to the crude and 
more than doubtful assertion that Alfred in- 
vented the shires. When we turn to ‘the 
more critical studies” by which the sketch is 
followed, we discover that the basis of social 
classification was in Alfred’s time the hide of 
‘‘thirty to thirty-three acres,” an estimate now 
generally abandoned ; and on the opposite page 
that ‘‘Folcland” was ‘‘the standing treasury 
of the country,” and, in fact, everything that 
Vinogradoff, as recognized by English _his- 
torians, has shown that it was not. The 
** Witena-gemot,” it seems, ‘‘ was not a purely 
representative assembly”; but then we were not 
aware that it was ‘‘representative” at all, or 
that the ‘‘ witan” were those of its members 
who were not bishops, courtiers, or ealdormen. 
We oan give but one instance more of Mr. 
Draper’s learning. ‘‘Students,” we read in the 
prospectus, ‘‘ will welcome a supplement dealing 
with the ‘ Materials for the History of Alfred,’” 
and the author rightly warns us, as to medieval 
chronicles, that ‘‘the evidence of such autho- 
rities is not first hand, and must be carefully 
weighed before being accepted for what it is 
worth.” He then proceeds to place at their 
head Florence of Worcester, as ‘‘the one writer 
prior to the Norman Conquest who treats of the 
time of Alfred,” and who ‘‘was the contem- 
porary biographer of King Eadward (1042- 
1051).” Florence, one of our best-known 
chroniclers, died, we need hardly observe, in 
1118. He did not write before the Norman 





Conquest, and he had ‘nothing in the world to 


do with the biographer of King Edward. After 
Florence, Mr. Draper explains, comes ‘ Ethel- 
werd, late in the same century”! On the con- 
trary, this writer lived a hundred years earlier, 
and several generations before Florence. These 
blunders are the work of a “late scholar of 
University College,” but we hope that they are 
not fairly representative of modern Oxford 
scholarship in history. They make one, in any 
case, extremely distrustful of the writer's 
‘*critical studies.” The bibliography, we may 
add, should certainly have included Sir James 
Ramsay’s ‘Foundations of England’ (1898), 
which contains an account of Alfred's reign far 
more important than is found in some of the 
works comprised in it. The one commendable 
feature in Mr. Draper’s book is his attempt to 
illustrate his subject from archeeological evi- 
dence, in which he seems to have been assisted 
by Mr. Reginald Smith, of the British Museum. 
A short preface is contributed by the Bishop of 
Hereford. 

Alfred the West Saxon. By Dugald Mac- 
fadyen. (Dent & Co.)—In ‘‘The Author's 
Apology,” with which the volume opens, Mr. 
Macfadyen takes us into his confidence and 
tells us that ‘‘ the book was undertaken at the 
request of a friend who found himself prevented, 
under doctor’s orders, from preparing a life of 
King Alfred for this series in time for the 
millenary celebration of his reign.” The series 
is one termed ‘‘ Saintly Lives,” and the author 
has evidently been overshadowed by this thought 
from beginning to end, and seems forced to 
introduce little tags from time to time to bring 
the story into harmony with this idea. Mr. 
Macfadyen is frank enough to admit his lack of 
qualifications for so serious an historical task, 
and complains of the ‘‘ meagre historical equip- 
ment” of the local library of Hanley, where the 
work was written amid numerous and serious 
distractions. But why, then, should he attempt 
to cover some four hundred pages of a hand- 
somely turned out and beautifully printed book 
on one of the greatest men these islands ever 
produced, especially as Alfred has already re- 
ceived suitable eulogies? There is a complete 
lack of assimilation of materials and weighing of 
divergences of statement. Apparently that is 
printed which seems striking or accords with 
the writer’s own phase of mind, At the very 
opening, Roger de Hoveden’s statement that 
Ethelwulf, Alfred’s father, was Bishop of Win- 
chester until compelled by necessity to become 
king is produced as if accurate. On the next 
page there is acrude and offhand declaration on 
the tithe question and Ethelwulf’s testament, 
as if the matter was one on which all historical 
scholars were agreed. Probably the Hanley 
library did not include the works of the late 
Lord Selborne. At all events, whether right 
or wrong, the writer at the very outset raises a 
prejudice against himself by dogmatic asser- 
tions. In the description of Alfred’s mother 
Tacitus’s account of the Germans was sure to 
be quoted, and the famous pun attributed to Gre- 
gory as to the Anglo-Saxon children is brought 
into play ; but it is a little surprising to find a 
reference in a foot-note to the part taken by the 
Boer women in the ‘‘ recent war” as illustrative 
of the race from whom Alfred was descended 
on his mother’s side. On p. 10 there is an 
account of the beautiful stole worked for Bishop 
Frithestan by Queen Zlflaed, and afterwards 
sent to adorn the body of St. Cuthbert. This 
stole, sacrilegiously removed from Cuthbert’s 
coffin during recent years, and now exhibited 
in Durham Chapter library, is named here 
because Mr. Macfadyen thinks that the ‘“‘ deft 
fingers” of Alfred’s mother did similar work, 
But the account of how it got to Durham, &c., 
is incorrect, or, at all events, improbable and 
incomplete. The number of minor mistakes is 
considerable and irritating. For instance, it is 
well known that there was a special rite for the 
anointing of Anglo-Saxon kings at the time of 





their coronation, and it was impossible that this 
could be forestalled by Pope Leo when Alfred 
was at Rome. When the Danes wintered at 
Nottingham, the writer quotes Asser as to the 
name signifying ‘‘the house of caves,” but 
blunders in a note by saying that ‘‘the name 
has reference, of course, to the cave which is 
now called Robin Hood’s Cave, which still 
exists in Nottingham, and was even used as a 
house in this century.” Every one who knows 
Nottingham, or has read any accurate account 
of the town, will laugh at this. The 
Nottingham caves, or cave-houses, are still 
numerous ; two more have been discovered 
within the last few months. <A few pages 
further on it is stated that there is only 
one ‘White Horse” besides that in Berk- 
shire. Such mistakes are not very serious, 
but their frequency checks the modicum of 
praise that certain passages might otherwise 
obtain. Considerable extracts are given from 
other writers, and in these Mr. Macfadyen shows 
taste and discrimination. We are glad to 
notice that he has read and appreciated Mr. 
Simcox’s admirable account of ‘ Alfred’s Year 
of Battles,’ which appeared in the Historical 
Review during 1886. As to comparisons, Mr. 
Macfadyen’s imagination runs riot. He sees 
in Alfred’s strategy reminders of Baden-Powell’s 
scouting and Lord Roberts’s approach to Bloem- 
fontein ! 

Sometimes, when letterpress is disappointing, 
relief is to be gained from the illustrations. But 
herein the contrary is the case. A beautiful 
illustration of the art of church building at 
Winchester soon after Alfred’s death might 
have been given from the tenth-century Bene- 
dictionale, the gem of the Chatsworth library, 
wherein the wondrous new steeple of the cathe- 
dral church is portrayed ; but no, the tower of 
St. Michael’s, Oxford, is given as an example 
of the style. Has the author been at Winchester ? 
If he had, we think he would scarcely have given 
the three Winchester photographs here repro- 
duced. ‘The Ruins of Hyde Abbey’ is one, where- 
as no ruins of the abbey really remain ; and if they 
did, they would have no possible connexion with 
Alfred’s work, for Alfred was not even the 
founder of its predecessor on another site. ‘ The 
Ruins of Wolvesey Abbey’ is the title of another, 
whereas Winchester never had an abbey nor a 
religious house of such a name. The third is 
the worst of all; it represents a flat tombstone 
in ‘“ Hyde Abbey Churchyard,” and bears at the 
head a small wooden cross on which are the 
words ‘‘Alfrid R.” The plate is lettered 
beneath ‘‘Supposed Resting-Place of Alfred’s 
Bones.” But the fact is that the meagre ruins 
of Hyde Abbey were rooted up in 1788 to build 
a county gaol thereon. Immediately in front 
of the site of the high altar a stone coflin 
wrapped in lead was uncovered, which with fair 
presumption was supposed to be that of Alfred. 
The lead was sold for two guineas, the coftin 
broken up to be used in the prison foundations, 
and the bones flung aside on a heap of refuse. 
It is necessary to state these facts, noted 
by eyewitnesses, lest the peaceful imaginary 
grave of Alfred, so beautifully depicted at the 
close of this unfortunate book, should be visited 
by pious pilgrims in the ensuing autumn when 
the millenary celebration is in progress. 

Mr. Frederic Harrison has printed a lecture 
delivered at Harvard on The Writings of King 
Alfred (Macmillan & Co.), which will, it is to be 
hoped, lead writers or readers on this now 
popular topic to the best sources of information. 








FGYPTOLOGICAL BOOKS. 

The Mechanical Triwmphs of the Ancient 
Egyptian. By Commander Barber, U.S.N. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.)—In this excellent little book 
Commander Barberdeals with the means adopted 
by the Pharaohs for raising their colossal 
monuments, and manages in a very few pages 
to clear away most of the cobwebs that have been 
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spun round the subject. With the common 
sense and practical knowledge of the sailor, he 
shows conclusively enough for most people 
that the Egyptians had no mechanical secrets 
not known to us now, and that the quarrying 
and transport of the huge blocks of stone 
necessary for their larger works, the raising 
of masses like obelisks, and the construction of 
the Pyramids were all within the capacity of 
manual labour. He reaches on other grounds 
the conclusion already arrived at by Prof. 
Mahaffy from historical sources, that the 
teeming population of the Nile valley made it 
necessary for the Pharaohs to employ a very 
large majority of the population at the same 
time on public works if they were to be saved 
from famine and rebellion. He reminds us, 
too, that in hot countries, where vegetable food is 
largely used, man-dragging is not only the most 
efticient, but often the cheapest mode of haulage ; 
and that machinery, when used without some 
motive force like steam or electricity, decreases 
in power as it increases in complexity. He 
gives good reason for thinking that the 
Ezyptians were acquainted with the pulley 
and perhaps the screw, as well as the simpler 
lever, wheel and axle, and inclined plane. It 
is a pity that the book was not more carefully 
corrected for the press, especially with regard to 
proper names. 

Libyan Notes. By David Randall-Maciver 
and Anthony Wilkin. (Macmillan & Co.)— 
Stirred up, they tell us, by the prevailing theory 
among Egyptologists that the earliest Egyptian 
culture came from Libya, Mr. Maciver and Mr. 
Wilkin (a young man whose early death is to be 
deplored) made an expedition to Algeria last 
year, in the hope of obtaining some decisive 
evidence on the point. They spent much time 
among the Chawia (Anglicé shepherds) of the 
Aurés valley and the better-known Kabyles, 
observed their customs, took many photographs, 
and measured their heads, with the result that 
they found it ‘‘ impossible any longer to maintain 
the view that the prehistoric Egyptians were 
Libyans.” With this conclusion we have no 
quarrel whatever, but we think the means 
by which they arrived at it something less 
than scientific. What reason have they, 
for instance, for concluding that the modern 
Berbers, to which stock both Chawia and 
Kabyles belong, are the representatives of 
the ancient Libyans? MM. Malbot and 
Verneau, who visited them some four years 
ago, thought that the existence of fair hair and 
blue eyes among them was due not to Libyan 
or ‘‘ Amorite” blood, but to the infusion of a 
German or Gallic strain from the legionaries of 
the Roman and Vandal armies so often encamped 
among them. And the singular habit—not men- 
tioned in the present memoir—of trepanning 
the skull for very trifling ailments, or perhaps 
for merely superstitious reasons, is not attri- 
buted by Herodotus to the Libyans, while 
there is some evidence for thinking that 
its existence among the Chawia can be traced 
back to the Stone Age. Nor is the argument 
the authors would draw from the fact that the 
negro type copied by them from the _ proto- 
historic slates of Hieraconpolis and Abydos 
does not at all resemble the Libyans depicted 
in after times at all convincing ; for the thick- 
lipped and bulbous-nosed personages of the 
carved slates are plainly represented as being 
conquered by what were afterwards the dynastic 
Egyptians, and on the great slate of Hiera- 
conpolis are shown other victims of a much 
more Libyan type. Nor, again, can much 
weight be attached to the argument from 
language founded on Prof. Erman's dictum 
that the ancient Egyptian was a Semitic 
tongue. Prof. Erman, though he has done 
much good work in philology, has proved him- 
self singularly unfortunate as a prophet; and 
his warning in 1895 that the age of great archzo- 
logical discoveries in Egypt was closed has been 
singularly falsified by events. Even if his Semitic 





theory were likely—as it is not—to be gener- 
ally accepted, it would hardly help the authors’ 
contention, for do not Arabic words (of which 
Chawia is itself an example) abound in Berber ? 
We have been thus careful with Mr. Maciver 
and Mr. Wilkin’s arguments because their book 
is an example of the fabled froglike desire to 
appear as an ox, tuocommon lately among works 
of this kind. That the authors’ visit to Algeria 
not only gave pleasure to themselves, but also 
afforded some valuable data for science in the shape 
of craniometrical notes, may be granted. The 
results thus obtained might fitly have formed the 
subject of acommunication to one of the learned 
societies which exist for that purpose, or to a 
technical journal like the Recueil de Travaux or 
the Zeitschrift fiir dgyptische Sprache. But 
what necessity was there to publish them in a 
highly priced quarto, in which the parade of 
tables and diagrams hardly makes up for the lack 
of general interest, or for the carelessness which 
has allowed the plates of processed photo- 
graphs to be bound without protection and 
therefore to print themselves off upon the text ? 
In connexion with this we note that the refer- 
ences to the plates in Petrie’s ‘Naqada and 
Ballas’ are here incorrectly given, and that in 
a column of ‘‘ Phonetic terms (French) ” there 
appear none but Arabic syllables. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 


How Sailors Fight: an Account of the 
Organization of the British Fleet in Peace and 
War (Grant Richards), by John Blake, comes 
before us with an introduction of about 450 
words by Capt. Hedworth Lambton, whose 
name appears prominently on the title-page 
as a sponsor of the book, and, by implication, 
responsible for the “tactical illustrations of 
the behaviour of modern fighting ships in 
action.’’ It would be interesting, or, we 
might say, itis important, to know how far this 
responsibility extends—what value, in fact, 
attaches to the sponsorship. We incline to 
the opinion that the value is nil, and that the 
responsibility—serious enough—is limited to 
Capt. Lambton’s having, with exaggerated 
good-nature, lent his name to a book which he 
had only glanced at ina cursory manner. It 
is impossible to suppose that any naval officer 
would approve of such expressions as ‘‘ each 
man on the ship,’’ ‘‘on a modern battle-ship,’’ 
‘‘on the Drake,’’ ‘‘a cruise on a submarine,”’ 
which are repeated over and over again; or 
of the statement that a seaman is now allowed 
as a daily ration, or rather as a drink with his 
dinner, ‘‘a gill of rum.’’ But if we may 
suppose that Capt. Lambton is innocent of 
these and other atrocities of language or mis- 
statements of fact, then also we may suppose 
him innocent of opinions, stated in an ex 
cathedré manner, which are certainly not 
generally held by the service; and of the 
graphic description of an imaginary fight 
between one English and two French cruisers. 
The opinions and the tactical illustrations are, 
in fact, Mr. Blake’s ; and we are unfortunately 
ignorant of the grounds on which Mr. Blake 
can claim to be recognized as an authority on 
technical questions which are still subjects of 
controversy, The chapters were very well 
as they first appeared in a sixpenny magazine, 
and might awaken the interest of the public 
to which they were then addressed ; we cannot 
but think it a mistake to bring them out of 
their natural environment to pose as ‘‘ naval 
literature.”’ 

Fact and Fable (Chapman & Hall) is the 
name which Miss Effie Johnson has given to a 
pretty little book for children just published. 
It deals, however, much more with fable than 
fact, for it contains only two stories which 
are not (so-called) fables; and the right of 
the first of these to be considered as fact is 
lessened by the writer herself in her preface, 
in which she says :— 








“That the reader may have some adequate idea 
of the many interesting facts concerning ant and 
termite life generally, the writer has introduced 
into the following story characteristics from dif- 
ferent species (there are over a thousand known 
species of ants), as though they belonged to the 
two with which this story deals, in order to repre- 
sent an adequate conglomerate of ant intelligence.” 
This is surely a false principle on which to 
act, and the ways of even the common ants, 
which children can easily see and watch, 
represent an amply sufficient amount of intelli- 
gence to interest and indeed startle ‘‘ the 
conglomerate of intelligence’’ of any number 
of such watchers. The illustrations are by 
Olive Allen. 


GRANDEUR of scenery is not an unmixed 
advantage to a country. It gets to be looked 
on as a happy hunting-ground for the tourist. 
and the artist, and people forget that it has a 
history, and perhapsa literature. Howmany, we 
wonder, of the hundreds who yearly swarm over 
the Brenner—to risk, some their necks among 
dolomite crags, some their personal property 
on Italian railways—know that they are tra- 
versing a region as rich in historical and 
political associations as any of the same 
extent in Europe? In Innsbruck they have 
perhaps heard stories of Frederick with 
the empty purse—‘‘Friedrich m. d..1. T.,’” 
as Tyrolese writers affectionately call him— 
his extravagance, his friendly ways with the 
peasants, and so on; or have seen his bronze 
effigy in the Hofkirche. But few, we imagine, 
realize that he was, so to say, a pioneer in the 
great work of the fifteenth century—the break- 
ing of the feudal nobility—and a most import- 
ant figure in the constitutional history of Tyrol ;. 
or that the struggle was mainly fought out in 
the valleys of the Etsch and Eisack. Few calk 
to mind, as the train dashes between the por- 
phyry cliffs that enclose the defile of the- 
Kuntersweg, how near they are to the homes 
of two men famous in the roll of early 
German poets. Yet, as we pass the little 
station of Waidbruck, the Vogelweide is. 
close by on our right, Wolkenstein not 
many hours’ journey off on our left—the cradles, 
one of the first (at any rate the most famous),. 
the other of the last, of South German Minne- 
singers. It is with the later of these sweet 
singers that we are now concerned. In her: 
Oswald von Wolkenstein (Dent & Co.) Madame 
Villari has sketched the adventurous life of 
the knightly minstrel, and incidentally some 
parts of Frederick’s, for the two crossed each 
other’s paths a good deal in this world, and 
Oswald’s history is very largely that of the 
struggle between the Tyrolese barons and their 
overlord, to which we have referred. Madame- 
Villari, indeed, makes the poet take even 2 
more prominent share in this than do the 
regular historians of Tyrol. Asa matter of 
fact, he seems to have played a comparatively 
subordinate part in the rising against 
Frederick. He may have been, as Madame 
Villari says, the leading spirit in the Adels- 
biindniss of March, 1407, but the documents. 
do not appear to countenance this view; and 
as a matter of fact, at the time when definite 
hostilities broke out between Frederick and 
the chiefs of the Bund Oswald had been 
two years out of the country. His brother 
Michael was a far more important person- 
age in its counsels; it is significant that 
when Frederick went to Constance he took 
Oswald in his suite, but not Michael. While 
Madame Villari gives the general history 
correctly enough, she is often inaccurate in 
details; and details are of consequence in @ 
‘‘monograph,’’ as we suppose this would be 
called. For instance, she says, ‘‘The old 
‘Blefantenbund,’ in which Friedrich himself 
was enrolled, was dissolved in 1406 and re- 
constituted as the ‘ Adelsbund an der Etsch.’’” 
The ‘‘ Elefantenbund ”’ came into existence om 
August 23rd, 1406, and was dissolved in the 
following March. Frederick’s name does not 
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appear among its twenty-one members. On 
the other hand, he did (cleverly enough) enrol 
himself among the members of the second and 
more dangerous Jeague, which, says Prof. 
Jiiger, contrary to the then prevailing custom, 
adopted no special name. Surely, too, Fre- 
dlerick’s famous nickname was not ‘‘ won”? till 
several years after this. At this time his 
purse was at any rate full enough to allow 
thim to offer the leader of the disaffected 
nobility a retaining pension of 500 marks, with 
a view of attaching him to his service. 
Coming to a later part of the story, it is a 
little misleading to say, in relating the events 
of 1417, ‘‘ Now that Heinrich von Rottenburg 
had been crushed, the Starkenberg brothers 
were the most influential nobles in Tyrol.’’ 
At least, few would gather from this that 
Heinrich had been in his grave these six years. 
However, the story is well told in the main, 
and travellers through the Etschland will find 
that the ruined castles which guard every 
valley and crown every eminence of that 
“‘fabulous ’’ district gain wonderfully in 
dnterest if they will take Madame Villari’s 
little book as a companion. The illustrations, 
from photographs by Gratl, of Innsbruck, are 
‘somewhat too faint, but give a fair idea of the 
scenery amid which Oswald sang, mused, 
aroused, and fought. The castle of Greifen- 
stein is a typical fortress of South Tyrol. 
With regard to itslocal nameof ‘‘ Sauschloss,’’ 
‘we would suggest a more probable derivation 
than the story of the fat porker thrown over 
the walls to the besiegers. Every one who is 
at all familiar with Tyrolese colloquialisms 
knows the ‘‘pejorative’’ prefix Sau-. If 
Frederick, baffled by the impregnable crags of 
Greifenstein, did not make insulting remarks 
about ‘‘ dieses Sauschloss,’’ he was not so good 
a Tyrolese as we take him to have been; and 
the name would most likely stick. 


As ‘ Buffalo Bill’’ has already published an 

autobiography, and as, according to his sister, 
‘‘with the fondest expectation he looks for- 
ward to the hour when he shall make his final 
bow to the public and retire to private life,’’ 
although ‘‘ it is his cherished desire,’’ before 
that hour arrives, to perform in a fresh field 
greater exploits than any he can yet boast of, 
the only excuse that can be offered for the 
publication of The Last of the Great Scouts: 
the Life-Story of Col. William F. Cody, as told 
by his sister, Helen Cody Wetmore (Methuen 
& Co.), is that it is likely to be a saleable 
article. The excuse, however, will serve. 
Whether written by Mrs. Wetmore herself or 
by a more expert bookmaker, this volume is 
for the most part amusing, and one about 
which no trouble needs to be taken in 
trying to separate the fact from the fiction 
of which, beyond a doubt, it is also com- 
posed. All its value is in its romancing. If 
** Buffalo Bill’’ were as mythical a person as 
William Tell, or Robin Hood, or Jack the 
Giant-killer, or as much a creation of the 
‘story-teller as any one of Fenimore Cooper’s 
heroes, the book would lose none of its 
interest. Such bald and presumably authentic 
statements as those concerning the locality and 
date—Le Clair, Scott County, Iowa, and Feb- 
ruary 26th, 1846—of Col. Cody’s birth, his 
experiences as manager of the ‘‘ Wild West’’ 
show, and so forth, seem almost out of place 
ain a narrative full of improbabilities. The 
‘story opens briskly with the prophecy of ‘‘a 
«elebrated fortune-teller,’’ told to his mother 
before her marriage, that his name ‘‘ would be 
known all over the world, and would one day 
be that of the President of the United States’; 
and its unfulfilled portion may yet come true. 
Meanwhile there is enough to astonish us in 
‘the stories of wholesale slaughtering of Indians 
and of daring adventures as a scout during the 
American Civil War before the more familiar 
and prosaic tale of the showman’s successes is 
reached. 


La Légion Klapka, un Episode de la Guerre 
de 1866, par le Major Z*** (Paris, Librairie 
Militaire, R. Chapelot), is an account of Bis- 
marck’s Hungarians based on a recent publica- 
tion at Vienna. The French writer, who is 
evidently a well-known Jewish military author, 
sympathizes with the Austrians, who caught 
one member of the legion, sentenced him to 
hanging, reduced the sentence to shooting 
and then to ten years’ imprisonment, and 
finally were made by Bismarck to let him off 
as an Officer of ‘‘ Prussian partisans,’’ Similar 
favour was not granted in 1870 by the Prus- 
sians to a similar body, Baron de Malortie’s 
Hanoverians. 

Amip the crowd of books, good, bad, and | 
indifferent, on China, two reprints may be 
recommended of standard value: Society in 
China, by Prof. R. K. Douglas (Ward, Lock & 
Co.), with a chapter on recent events; and 
Sir Harry Parkes in China, by Prof. Stanley 
Lane-Poole (Methuen). Both of these volumes 
contain new prefaces, and at their present 
cheap price should meet a wide demand. 

Felix Holt has been added to the capital 
“Warwick Edition’’ of George Eliot (Black- 
wood). 

WE have on our table Cassell’s Pictorial Guide 
to the Clyde (Cassell) ,—Dickens as an Educator, 
by J. L. Hughes (Arnold),— Dent’s School 
Grammar of Modern French, by G. H. Clarke 
and C. J. Murray (Dent),—English Cathedrals, 
by the Rev. T. Perkins (Bell),—The Picture 
Shakespeare: Julius Cesar (Blackie), — Mr. 
Epictetus, Jun., his Book, wherein is set forth 
a Common-sense Philosophy, by B. Walker 
(Heywood),—The Philosophy of the Short Story, 
by B. Matthews (Longmans),—How to Write 
a Novel (Grant Richards),—Gardening for 
Beginners, by E. T. Cook (Newnes),—Out- 
door Games: Cricket and Golf, by H. R. 
Lyttelton (Dent),—Bonanza, by E.G. Henham 
(Hutchinson),—The Great Noodleshire Election, 
by J. A. Farrer (Fisher Unwin),—The Lover's 
Replics to an Englishwoman’s Love Letters 
(Low),—The Missing Answers to an English- 
woman's Love Letters (Simpkin),—Collabo- 
rators, and other Poems, by A. W. Webster 
(Stock),— and Lays of Love and Travel, by 
Nyrac (Skeflington). 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH, 
Theology. 
Gilbert (G. H.), The First Interpreters of Jesus, 5/ net. 
Law. 
McCallin (W.), Introduction to Medical Jurisprudence, 
8vo, 4/ net. 
Poore (G. V.), A Treatise on Medical Jurisprudence, 12/ net. 
Poetry and the Drama, 


Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, 32mo, 2/6 net. (Bibelots.) 

Lusus Regius, being Poems and other Pieces by King James 
ye First, now first set forth by R. S. Rait, 42/ net. 

Rudland (M.), Poems of the Race, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Wordsworth (William), Selections from the Poems of, 
edited by N. C. Smith, 12mo, 1/6 net. 


Music. 
Bache (C.), Brother Musicians, cr. 8vo, 6/ net. 
Political Kconomy. 
Walsh (C. M.), The Measurement of General Exchange 
Value, 8vo, 17/ net. 
History and Biography. 
Armitage (C. H.) and Montanaro (A. F.), The Ashanti Cam- 
paign of 1900, 8vo, 7/6 
Boulger (D. C.), India in the Nineteenth Century, 6/ net. 
Bron (A ), Diary of a Nurse in South Africa, translated by 
G. A. Raper, cr. 8vo, 3/6 
Butler (J.), In Memoriam Harriet Meuricoffce, 8vo, 5/ 
Chevalier de St. George and the Jacobite Movements in bis 
Favour, 1701-20, edited by C. S. Terry, 18mo, 5/ 
Crane (S.), Great Battles of the World, cr. 8vo, 6/ 
Rait (R. S.), An Outline of the Relations between Evgland 
and Scotland (500-1707), 8vo, 7/6 net. 
Russell (Lady), Swallowfield and its Owners, 4to, 42/ net. 
Stuart (Lady Louisa), Letters of, to Miss Louisa Clinton, 
edited by Hon. J. A. Home, roy. 8vo, 21/ net. 
Townshend (C. V. F.), The Military Life of Field-Marshal 
George, First Marquess Townshend, 1724-1807, 16/ 
Venn (J.), Caius College, Cambridge, cr. 8vo, 5/ net. 
Vetch (R.H.), Life, Letters, and Diaries of Lieut.-General 
Sir Gerald Graham, V.C., roy. 8vo, 21/ 
Washington (B. T.), Up from Slavery, 8vo, 6/ net. 
hy and Travel, 





Geograp. 
Blasbfield (K. H. and KE. Wilbour), Italian Cities, 2 vols. 12/ 


Philology. 
Euripides, Medea, edited by J. Thompson and T. R. Mills, 
cr. 8vo, 4/6 
Virgil, Aneid, Book 4, edited by A. H. Allcroft and A. E. W. 
Hazel, cr. 8vo, 3/ ~ 


Allison (W.), The British Thoroughbred Horse, 42/ net. 

Beech (F.), The Dyeing of Cotton Fabrics, 8vo, 7/6 net. 

Benjamin (D. H.), The Launderer, 8vo, 12/ net. 

Deakin (R.), The Tutorial Algebra, Part 1, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Kdmondson (T. W.), Deductions in Euclid, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Fairie (J.), Notes on Lead Ores, cr. 8vo, 2/6 net. 

Geschwind (L.), The Manufacture of Alum and the 
Sulphates and other Salts of Alumina and Iron, 12/6 net. 

Jacoby (G. W.), Electrotherapy: Book 1, Electrophysics 
8vo, 10/6 net. 

Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research, Vol. 15, 
1900-1, 8vo, 10/ 

Wells (F. M.), The Suburban Garden and What to Grow in 
It, 12mo, 3/6 net. 

General Literature. 

Bates (M.), Martin Brook, er. 8vo, 6/ 

Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1901, er. 8vo, 5/ 

Carrel (F.), Paul le Maistre, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Davidson (J.), Testaments: No. 1, The Testament of a Vivi- 
sector, 4to, sewed, éd. net. 

Dog’s Tales, wagged by R. J. L. Price, er. 8vo, 2/6 

Hardley-Wilmot (S.), Our Flags, 4to, boards, 5/ 

Forster (R. H.), Down by the River, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Gray (A.), A Child of Art, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Guiney (L. I.), Patrins, cr. 8vo, 3/6 net. 

Horn (W. A.), Bush Echoes, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Marks (I.), Fancy Cycling, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Methuen (A. M. S.), Peace or War in South Africa, 1/ 

Naylor (J. B.), Ralph Marlowe, extra cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Payson (W. F.), John Vytal, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Rodziewicz (M.), Distaff, translated by S. C. de Soissons, 
cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Romances of the Road, by Thormanby, cr. 8vo, 3/6 

Sanger (C. P.), The Place of Compensation in Temperance 

eform, cr. 8vo, 2/6 

Serao (M.), The Land of Cockayne, cr. 8vo, 6/ 

Waters (Mrs. W. G.), The Cook’s Decameron, er. 8vo, 2/6 

Yestere, by Vartenie, cr. 8vo, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Law. 


Bremer (F. P.), Jurisprudentize Antehadriane que Super- 
sunt, Pars 2, 8m. 
Brunner (H ), Grundziige der deutschen Rechtsgeschichte, 


m. 80. 

Gernet (A. v.), Geschichte u. System des biiuerlichen 
Agrarrechts in Estland, 16m. 

Fine Art and Archaeology. 

Heyne (M.), Fiinf Biicher deutscher Hausaltertiimer : 
Vol. 2, Das deutsche Nabrungewesen, 12m. 

Marest (A. du), A travers l'Idéal, 6fr. 

Spiegelberg (W.), Aegyptische u. griechische Kigennamen 
aus Mumienetiketten der rémischen Kaiserzeit, 24m. 


Poetry. 
Haussy (F.), Humbles Mousses, 3fr. 50. 
Wils, Autour d’un Donjon, 3fr. 50. 

Bibliography. 
Leiningen-Westerburg (Graf zu), Deutsche u. ésterreichische 
Bibliothekzeichen, 12m. 50. 
History and Biography. 

Biré (B.), Alfred Nettement, sa Vie et ses Guvres, 7fr. 50. 
Bourdeau (J.), L’Evolution du Socialisme, 3fr. 50. 
Brisson (A.), Portraits Intimes, Series 5, 3fr. 50. 
Faguet (£.), L’uvre Sociale de la Révolution Fran¢aise, 5fr. 


Geography and Travel. 


Kerp (H.), Am Rhein, 4m. 
Roux (J. C.), L’Isthme et le Canal de Suez, 2 vols. 20fr. 
Philology. 
Hoffmann (M.), August Béckh, 12m. és 
Leo (F.), Die griechisch-rémische Biographie nach ihrer 
litterarischen Form, 7m. - 
Steig (R.), Heinrich von Kleist’s Berliner Kimpfe, 12m. 
Grtinfeld(A.), Die Lepra im Dongebiete, 23m. 
Laurent (E.), Lexicum Medicum Polyglottum, 24fr. 
Logique et Histoire des Sciences, 25fr. 
General Literature. 
Bruni (E.), Le Vertige de l’Absolu, 3fr. 50. 
Cheneviére (A.), Une Idylle Rouge, 3fr. 50. 
Delavelle (J.), L’Ennemi de la Nature, 3fr. 50. 
Ferriéres (J. de’, Une Ame Obscure, 3fr. 50. 
Lesueur (D ), Fiancée d’Outre-Mer, 3fr. 50. 
Ombiaux (M. des), Le Joyau de la Mitre, 3fr. 50. . 
Pellissier (G.), Le Mouvement Littéraire Contemporain, 
3fr. 50. 
Peyrebrune (G. de), Deux Amoureuses, 3fr. 50. 
Schefer (C.), La Crise Actuelle, 3fr. 
Strannik (I.), L’Appel de 1’Eau, 3fr. 50. 








SIR W. BESANT. 


Srr Water Besant had been in failing 
health since the beginning of the year, and 
consequently his death cannot be said to have 
been altogether a surprise to his friends, how- 
ever they may have tried to blind their eyes to 
the fact that the strain he had habitually put 
upon his powers must sooner or later end 
either in death or in his condemnation to the 
position of an habitual invalid. The end that 
has come is the end he would have wished. It 
cannot be doubted that so active and strenu- 





Gissing (G.), By the Ionian Sea, 4to, 16/ 


ous a man had no wish to survive his powers. 
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Born in 1836, and educated at Cambridge 
under the eye of his brother, the Senior 
Wrangler of 1850, Walter Besant was eighteenth 
Wrangler in the Tripos of 1859, and two years 
afterwards sailed for Mauritius as Vice- 
Principal of the Royal College there. At 
Mauritius he formed a warm friendship with 
the late Mr. Dykes Campbell, afterwards the 
biographer of Coleridge, and spent a good 
deal of his spare time in the study of French 
literature ; but a few years after his arrival 
there he suffered from the fever which broke 
out in the island, and was consequently glad 
to return to England. In London he 
brought out his first book, his ‘Studies in 
Early French Poetry,’ which from its pleasant 
style obtained a certain success, but showed 
at the same time that the writer had hardly 
made himself sufficiently acquainted with the 
advances in the study of early French which 
had been achieved in France and Germany 
under the influence of Diez. 

Besant became secretary in 1868 of the newly 
established Palestine Exploration Fund, and 
this led him to pay attention to the geography 
of Palestine. In conjunction with Prof, Palmer 
he wrote a history of ‘Jerusalem, the City of 
Herod and Saladin,’ and to a series styled ‘‘ The 
New Plutarch,’’ of which he was joint editor, 
he contributed a life of Coligny. Some years 
later he published a biography of his friend 
Prof. Palmer, a delightful book, which was 
appreciated even by the Philistine. 

By the time the latter appeared he had made 
a reputation as a novelist. At first he was 
exceedingly doubtful what view the Committee 
of the Exploration Fund would take of their 
secretary’s efforts in fiction. In order to pres 
serve his anonymity, he left the making of all 
the publishing arrangements to his partner 
James Rice, and tried zealously to conceal his 
share in the novels. Often a friend, on 
knocking at the door of his room at the 
office in the Adelphi, would hear, before he 
eried ‘‘Come in!’’ his desk close with a 
sharp bang, thus concealing the French novel 
which amused the secretary’s leisure or the 
manuscript of his own forthcoming work from 
the gaze of any visitor who desired information 
about the exploration of the Holy Land. But 
speedily the success of his books was sufficient 
to enable him to avow his authorship, and the 
rewards of literature in time became so con- 
siderable that he was able to renounce his 
secretaryship. 

As a novelist Besant made his first success, 
as has been remarked, in collaboration with 
James Rice. He had tried his hand 
earlier, writing a story which the pub- 
lishers rejected, and which he had the 
good sense to burn. Rice, who was about 
seven years his junior, became proprietor and 
editor of Once a Week in 1868, and Besant 
eontributed occasional short stories. In 1871 
the editor, who had also written a bad novel 
er two, showed his contributor the first few 
ehapters of ‘Ready- Money Mortiboy,’ and 
it was agreed between them that they should 
join forces in completing it. The definite 
idea, the plot and characters, were Rice's, 
and so probably was much of the quaint 
humour and accurate observation. It seems 
reasonable to say, in the light of Besant’s 
subsequent and independent work, that he 
either shared with or caught from Rice his 
definite freshness of idea and bold characteriza- 
tion, to which he added his own cirecum- 
stantiality, amounting at times to a tedious 
stress and iteration —a trick, it may be, 
inherited from Anthony Trollope. The Rice- 
Besant novels extended over a period of ten 
years, and include ‘ My Little Girl,’ ‘ With 
Harp and Crown,’ ‘ This Son of Vulcan,’ ‘The 
Golden Butterfly’ (printed serially in the 
World), ‘The Monks of Thelema,’ ‘ By Celia’s 
Arbour,’ ‘The Chaplain of the Fleet,’ and 
‘The Seamy Side.’ ‘ Ready-Money Mortiboy’ 
was publishc @ for the authors on commission ; 





from 1875 Messrs, Chatto & Windus became 
their publishers. Some of the best traits in 
these collaborations were doubtless due to 
Besant ; in any case we may note what appears 
to be their spontaneous continuance after 
Rice’s death in 1882. But thefinal judgment, 
we imagine, must be that the novels published 
up to this date have an advantage in point of 
literary spirit and verisimilitude over those 
written by Besant alone. They are not deep 
and not great, but they form as pleasant a 
body of reading as can be found outside 
Dickens. 

Besant’s independent stories include ‘The 
Revolt of Man,’ ‘ All Sorts and Conditions of 
Men,’ ‘All in a Garden Fair,’ ‘ Dorothy 
Forster,’ ‘Children of Gibeon,’ ‘For Faith 
and Freedom,’ ‘ The Ivory Gate,’ ‘The Rebel 
Queen,’ ‘The Fourth Generation,’ and ‘The 
Lady of Lynn’—which last is in course of 
serial publication. He is said to have left 
behind him another story of the eighteenth 
century—an epoch to which he was specially 
attracted when he found himself in the historic 
vein. Though he made most money out of what 
we may call his East-End series, he himself, 
perhaps with true insight, preferred the 
romances which he had set in earlier times 
and circumstances, where the strain of faith- 
ful transcript from life was less severe. The 
best of all his novels he held to be ‘ Dorothy 
Forster,’ which carries us back to the Old 
Pretender and the Earl of Derwentwater. The 
most popular and effective of his stories, from 
any other than a literary standpoint, was ‘ All 
Sorts and Conditions of Men,’ published in 
1882, of which something like a quarter of a 
million copies have been sold in this country 
and America. The effect produced on the 
public mind by this novel, and the ‘ Children 
of Gibeon ’ and others which succeeded it, was 
not a little remarkable. They appeared at a 
time when the expression of sympathy between 
the West and East Ends of London had already 
begun to bear fruit, and when the University 
settlement in Whitechapel had fully justified 
its existence. Besant’s East-End novels hit 
the mood of the moment, and there can be no 
doubt that they contributed largely to the 
practical outcome of a philanthropic move- 
ment. Judged by literary canons, they must 
be regarded as somewhat too artificial in their 
construction, and the leading characters, which 
typify altruistic virtues with some success, do 
not always produce the illusion which one 
expects from genuinely artistic creations. 
This particular vein of Besant’s was at once 
most effective and least convincing. Its ethical 
and practical purpose was sometimes too con- 
spicuous as a matter of literary form, but it 
may be pleaded that the purpose was nearly 
always achieved. 

To many Besant was best known by his share 
in the work of the Society of Authors, to which 
he gave an immense deal of time and atten- 
tion, from no other motive than a desire to 
benefit other men of letters. He certainly had 
no reason to complain of his own literary gains. 
Yet the subject long occupied his mind. Some 
years before he founded the Society he had 
published a novel anonymously through Messrs. 
Blackwood. Issued in one volume, it had run 
through four editions—none of them large, 
however—in a reasonably short space of time ; 
but, naturally enough, the profits to be divided 
between the author and his publishers were 
not considerable; and when speaking of the 
smallness of the results, and showing us the 
accounts, he pointed out with what extreme 
fairness the latter were drawn up. Un- 
fortunately, when he started his Society, 
he did not long retain this reasonableness 
of view. He drifted into a habit of con- 
sidering that not merely were there rogues 
in the trade, but that practically all pub- 
lishers somehow took an unfair advantage of 
authors. He forgot that in a joint ven- 
ture the capitalist must usually obtain a 








greater share of profit than the man who does 
not furnish the capital, and he seemed to 
imagine that somehow the natural effect of 
economic laws could be altered in favour of the 
author. No doubt his work was_ useful 
in driving swindlers out of the publishing 
world, but he also created much bitter- 
ness of feeling. Yet all the time his motives 
were thoroughly honest, and his endeavours 
to obtain just treatment for authors were 
devoid of any taint of self-interest, 

Of late years he had been engaged, at the 
head of a considerable staff, in preparing ‘A 
New Survey of London,’ of which an account 
appeared in the Athenwum last year. In the 
course of his labours he threw off the pleasant 
volumes on ‘ Westminster,’ ‘London,’ ‘ South 
London,’ and ‘East London’ which have 
appeared at irregular intervals, but the great 
work itself was not quite completed when the 
pen dropped from his hand, 

A most warm-hearted, sympathetic man, hewas 
always ready to assist any literary craftsman 
by advice and encouragement, and, if need be, 
with money, and his death means the loss of a 
man who was never weary of well-doing, and 
who, if he sometimes wrote hotly, was prompted 
by the best of motives and was essentially 
kindly and generous. 








THE PUBLISHERS’ CONGRESS AT LEIPZIG. 

Eacu international Congress of Publishers 
is characterized by a growing importance, 
both in the attendance and the subjects which 
are brought forward for consideration and 
discussion. Atthe Congresses which were held 
at Paris in 1896, at Brussels in 1897, and at 
London in 1899, subjects of international inter- 
est to authors, publishers, and booksellers 
have not only been capably discussed, 
but in many instances arrangements have 
been concluded which have been to the mutuak 
advantage of the book trade of the various. 
nationalities represented. The fourth Con- 
gress opened at Leipzig on Sunday, June 9th, 
when the President, Herr Albert Brockhaus, 
gave a reception to the various delegates 
attending the Congress. 

The business meetings were inaugurated by 
the delivery of the presidential address, in 
which Herr Brockhaus welcomed the delegates. 
and spoke of the work of the Paris Congress, 
which introduced the metric system, and of 
the Congress which led to the Berne Conven- 
tion. He announced the division of the pre- 
sent meeting into two sections, instead of 
three as heretofore: (1) authors’ and pub- 
lishers’ rights ; (2) administrative and purely 
technical questions of the book trade. A 
third section was, however, added, to consider 
the music trade. He suggested that a fourth 
section, for the art trade, would soon be 
required. He announced this year 400 mem- 
bers, as against 215 in London, 138 in Brussels, 
and 200 in Paris. M. Emile Bruylant an@ 
Mr. John Murray were appointed Honorary 
Presidents, as well as Herr Carl Engelhorn, 
recently chief director of the Bérsenverein 
der deutschen Buchhiandler in Leipzig, and M- 
René Fouret (of Hachette & Cie.), who took 
the place of M. Georges Masson, a former dis- 
tinguished President, whose loss was deeply 
deplored, He also announced that the Pre- 
sident of the Leipzig Chamber of Commerce 
had consented to be an Honorary President ; 
while the Rector of the University and severa¥ 
other distinguished guests were present. 

Amongst the delegates and members attend- 
ing the Congress were Messrs. E, Bruylant, oO. 
Forst, and E, Vandeveld (Belgium) ; T. Brown 
(China and Japan); F. Baedeker, J.K. Bielefeld, 
K. C. Engelhorn, K. O. Harrassowitz, K, W- 
Hiersemann, Dr. H. Meyer, Dr. F. B. Tauch- 
nitz, Dr. Karl Triibner, and A. Twietmeyer 
(Germany); MM. F. Brunetiére, R. Fouret, 
L. Layus, and P. Ollendorff (France) ; 
Dr. W. Hoepli (Italy); and Messrs. 
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®.C. Heath and G. H. Putnam (America). 
Messrs. John Murray, F. Macmillan, W. 
Heinemann, T. Fisher Unwin, R. T. Wright 
qCambridge Press), T. Houlston, G. Duck- 
worth, and the English secretary, Mr. E. G. 
Fairholme, were among the representatives 
from London. 








HUCHOWN. 
Cambridge, June 4th, 1901. 
F Mr. Grorce NEILson’s “ expiscation ’’ of 
Huchown is excellent sport. The patient 
angler may be forgiven if he occasionally mis- 
¢akes the particular eddies in which the great 
prize may be expected to rise. 

I venture to think that Mr. Neilson’s latest 
effort will not prove successful. He assumes 
41) the identity of authorship of ‘Troy,’ 
“Titus,’ and ‘Morte Arthure’; and then 
42) proceeds to arrange the poems chrono- 
logically: ‘‘ ‘Titus’ follows and uses ‘ Troy’ ; 
the ‘Morte Arthure’ follows and uses the 
*Titus’;’’ ‘‘ the limits of dates for the three 
works are therefore 1358 and 1376.”’ 

It is not possible to maintain this identity 
of authorship. ‘ Morte Arthure,’ on linguistic, 
metrical, and other grounds, must be dif- 
ferentiated from the other poems. ‘ Titus’ 
belongs to the South-West (the first six hun- 
dred lines contain about a dozen instances of 
the prefixed y-, evidently not due to the 
scribe, but original); ‘Troy’ is a Northern 
poem, belonging to a period when the final e 
had already well-nigh ceased to be pronounced ; 
* Morte Arthure’ shows just the contrary cha- 
racteristic. If Huchown died in 1376, he had 
probably been dead some ten years before 
the ‘Troy’ was written. These linguistic 
¢riteria help to strengthen the very great pro- 
ability that lines 8053-4 of the poem refer 
dlirectly to Chaucer’s ‘ Troilus,’— 

Turne him to Troilus & takke there ynoughe 
dcf. Skeat, ‘ Troilus,’ p. Ixvi); its date would 
therefore be at least after 1380. 

Nor from the standpoint of style could the 
“Morte’ have been later than ‘ Titus’: the 
former poem, though more ambitious and 
planned on a grander scale, does not show an 
equal command of the alliterative instrument ; 
at times one feels a sense of disappointment at 
eecrtain recurring weak tags (‘‘ what the 
lykys,’’ ‘‘ wham them lykys,’’ ‘‘ when the 
iykes’’); there is greater strength in the short 
“Titus.” I doubt whether half a dozen similar 
characteristic weaknesses could be found in 
the whole poem. The ‘‘correct,’’ though poor 
“Troy ’ shows a different touch altogether. It 
ds quite possible that ‘Titus’ owes something 
to ‘Troy’ ; and herein rests the value of some 
of Mr. Neilson’s parallel passages. But one 
must be very cautious in dealing with 
alliterative tempests, battle scenes, and 
lescriptions of armour ; there was much that 
was common property to these old poets, of 
whose work we have in all probability lost a 
very large proportion. 

Mr. Neilson completes the initial stage of his 
propositions by asking and answering further 
qjuestions, all tending to confirm his view that 
the ‘ Morte Arthure’ followed ‘ Titus’; but 
surely the author of the former poem might 
very well know his Hegesippus or Jose- 
phus without having composed an alliterative 
poem on the subject of the destruction of 
Jerusalem. Mr. Neilson’s answers to his ques- 
tions are, however, altogether inconclusive, or 
at least they would conduct us ‘‘ to most pre- 
posterous conclusions.”’ 

While hazarding this brief criticism, I 
desire, in common with other students of 
the subject, to thank Mr. Neilson for his 
splendid championship of the elusive poet 
“* Huchown of the Awle Ryale.’’ The linguistic 
difficulties which have caused our esteemed 
expert Mr. Henry Bradley and other dis- 
tinguished scholars to doubt the Scottish 
origin of the ‘ Morte’ areof a most perplexing 





character. There is, I venture to think, but 
one satisfactory solution of the problem, if 
(as seems incontestable) the ‘Morte’ and 
‘Susan’ are both by the same author, namely 
this: that the Scotch poet, having no native 
traditions of alliterative poetry of a high 
order, deliberately set himself the task of 
imitating the great school of West-Midland 
English alliterative poetry, to the extent of 
even copying its practice in the matter of 
the grammatical -e (much in the same way as 
later on other Scotch poets fell under the 
spell of the great East-Midland Englishman 
Chaucer). This would explain ‘ Morte 
Arthure,’ and may also explain the puzzling 
rhymes of ‘Susan.’ Briefly, I would suggest 
that Huchown was a disciple of the school of 
the West-Midland author of ‘ Gawain,’ and 
that the ‘Morte’ bears the same relationship 
to the ‘Susan’ that the great romance of 
‘Gawain’ does to the great lyric of the ‘ Perle.’ 
I, GOLLANCz. 


Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

Mr. Nerison’s letter printed in the 
Athenwum of June Ist is a singular mixture 
of valuable fact and worthless speculation. 
His proof that the author of the ‘ Titus ’ copied 
extensively from the ‘ Troy,’ though not al- 
together new, is thankworthy in its complete- 
ness. When he claims to have demonstrated 
that the ‘Troy,’ the ‘ Titus,’ and the ‘ Morte 
Arthure ’ were written in that order, and are 
all by one hand, one can only marvel at his 
notion of what constitutes proof. What he 
has really shown, unwittingly and against his 
will, is that the author (or reviser) of the 
‘Titus’ plagiarized from the ‘ Morte Arthure’ 
as well as from the ‘ Troy.’ 

The only documentary evidence as to the 
authorship of the versified translation of 
Guido’s ‘ Troy’ is that of the table of contents, 
which refers to a passage (not now extant) in 
book xxxvi., containing ‘‘the nome of the 
knight that causit it to be made, and the 
nome of hym that translatid it out of Latyn 
into English.’’ We have here a distinct state- 
ment that the translation (like ‘ William of 
Palerne,’ which contains an exactly similar 
passage) was made by a scholar at the com- 
mand of a patron. This testimony, which is in 
perfect agreement with the internal evidence 
of the style, is tacitly rejected by Mr. Neilson, 
He invites us to believe that one of the fore- 
most nobles of the Scottish kingdom, a busy 
statesman, lawyer, and courtier, could find 
leisure and motive to render Guido’s Latin into 
more than 14,000 lines of verse, besides pro- 
ducing a mass of other translated and original 
poetry nearly equal in amount. Such an 
astounding proposition would seem to require 
very weighty proofs; but, so far as I can see, 
not even the semblance of evidence has been 
offered in its favour. 

Mr. Neilson has somehow persuaded him- 
self that he proves the priority of the ‘ Titus’ 
to the ‘Morte Arthure’ by simply showing 
that the two poems have certain features or 
incidents in common. Two of the four points 
which he adduces, however, pretty clearly 
prove the contrary of his proposition. The 
dragon banner and the description of the 
arming of Arthur belong to the Arthurian tra- 
dition, being found in Wace and his successors. 
They are therefore in their proper place in 
the ‘ Morte Arthure,’ and their introduction 
in the Jerusalem story, with some of the 
phrases of the ‘ Morte Arthure,’ is an obvious 
mark of imitation on the part of the author of 
the ‘ Titus.’ According to Mr. Neilson, the 
reason why the poet of the ‘ Morte Arthure’ used 
these incidents in the right place was that he 
had previously used them in a wrong place. 
Mr. Neilson’s other two points are simply 
irrelevant. His question why in the ‘ Morte 
Arthure’ the vows are taken on the Holy 
Vernacle is sufficiently answered by re- 
marking that the words avowe and vernacle 





alliterate in v. The Vernacle was so familiarly 
known in the fourteenth century that no other 
explanation is necessary, As to the shaving of 
the ambassadors, the incident has its obvious 
suggestion in the Old Testament, and the 
assertion that it was transferred from the 
‘Titus’ to the ‘Morte Arthure,’ instead of 
vice versd, is quite arbitrary. Of course, if 
Mr. Neilson had shown that this incident was 
found in the Latin source of the ‘ Titus’ story, 
the fact would have been a real, though not a 
weighty, argument on his side; but he has not 
even attempted to do this. 

The enthusiasm of fancied discovery is a 
dangerous thing. Nothing else, I am _ per- 
suaded, could have led so able a man as Mr. 
Neilson to imagine that he had proved his 
case by such arguments as those contained in 
his letter. However, he is rendering valuable 
service in his minute comparison of texts; and 
if his perseverance in this good work is 
dependent on the continuance of his mistaken 
views, I am tempted to wish that he may long 
retain them. Henry BRADLEY. 








ROBERT WILLIAM BUCHANAN. 


THE death occurred on Monday last of 
Robert Buchanan, journalist, critic, novelist, 
and dramatist. He was born in 1841, and came 
to London in 1860 as, to use his own words, 
‘a literary adventurer, with no capital but a 
sublime self-assurance,’’ and starved in what 
David Gray called a ‘‘ dear old ghastly bank- 
rupt garret.’’ He was, however, befriended 
by Sydney Dobell and the future Lord 
Houghton, and as early as 1861 was reviewing 
for the Athenwum, for which he wrote for 
several years. He contributed, for instance, 
a judicious criticism of ‘The Ring and the 
Book’ in 1868. In 1871 came the furious 
attack by ‘‘ Thomas Maitland ’’ on Swinburne 
and Rossetti in the Contemporary Review. 
Rossetti, to whom the results of the onslaught 
were disastrous, replied in our own pages. 
Violent writing was unfortunately only too 
characteristic of Buchanan. He was always 
at war with somebody, and spent much of his 
energy in making himself impossible to his 
friends and well-wishers. The bitterness of 
his early struggles was some excuse for this, 
but the years after he had made his position 
might well have brought more wisdom, more 
moderation of tone and language. His con- 
tempt for all contemporary criticism may be 
seen, for instance, in his ‘ Look Round Litera- 
ture,’ in 1886, and ‘ The Devil’s Case,’ in 1896, 
when he became his own publisher for a time. 
In this poem he was a Lucifer railing against 

the cliques of Heaven, 

Who for ever and for ever 

Roll the Log and praise the Lord. 
It was the lifelong complaint again of no fair 
criticism or recognition, false gods every- 
where, a literary Inquisition! It was hardly 
surprising to find such assertions resulting in 
the record that 

the laws of Earth and Heaven 

Seemed one vast Receiving Order. 
Buchanan left singularly little praise of his 
contemporaries, To Charles Reade only was 
he generous. It is not necessary, nor would 
it be desirable, to write out the long list of 
his aversions. Such a man made it difficult 
for others to appreciate him. He did not, how- 
ever, lack official recognition, being pensioned 
in 1870 ‘‘in consideration of his merits as a 
poet.”’ 

His energies were too much dissipated to 
secure permanent successin any line. As poet 
his possibilities were greatest—he was poig- 
nant, if pungent ; heshowed a genuine lyric gift, 
acri du cecur which put him above many lauded 
bards of to-day. His ‘ Undertones’ (1860) and 
‘London Poems’ (1866), which led the public 
to regard him as one of the rising poets, were 
never followed by any great poetic advance; 
he was too impatient and probably too facile 
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to be anything but unequal, yet his claim 
that he preached spiritual things to a mate- 
rialistic generation may be easily underrated 
to-day. In his more ambitious poetry, such 
as ‘Napoleon Fallen,’ he was unequal to his 
theme. Showing great ability in many depart- 
ments, he was an adept at echoing the thoughts 
and modes of his day ; and his originality has 
often been questioned. When Science was the 
new gospel and Humanity was writ so large, he 
was a philosopher after Lewes and George Eliot; 
Reade influenced him as novelist; as poet he 
had evidently read Heine. His most effective 
work was, perhaps, in adaptations for the 
stage. His novels, which will not last, if they 
are not already forgotten, were melodramatic, 
but effective enough. ‘The Shadow of the 
Sword’ and ‘God and the Man’ were the 
best of them. Froude found ‘ Foxglove 
Manor’ ‘‘ the worst novel he ever read.”’ A 
great fighter, confident in his own powers 
and ever ready to strike, Buchanan had his 
generous side too, and aspirations to higher 
things. Pity it was that his life did not 
answer to his ideals. It has the pathos of 
unresting work, of limited achievement, of 
misunderstanding. He has gone where scva 
indignatio can vex him no more. 








DR. GARDINER, OLIVER CROMWELL, AND MAJOR- 
GENERAL OVERTON. 


I. 


Wits hearty concurrence in the high esti- 
mate most ably expressed in the Atheneum, 
No. 3829, of Dr. Gardiner’s third volume of 
the ‘History of the Commonwealth,’ still it 
may be noticed that occasionally he regards 
the Protector’s career too exclusively from 
the Protector’s point of view, and disregards 
the feelings and opinions of his subjects. 
Subjects are an all-important item in the 
stock-in-trade of a chief magistrate, and their 
opinions, especially regarding their Protector, 
are an equally essential ingredient in the 
story of his Protectorate. 

Dr. Gardiner, for instance, maintains to- 
wards Major-General Overton, ‘the upright 
and blameless Overton,’’ ‘‘ who was,’’ to use Mr. 
Morley’s words, ‘‘ arbitrarily flung into prison 
without trial’’ by the Protector, a tone of 
distant dryness that would have been to him 
most highly acceptable. Overton was a noble 
example of a true Puritan soldier; he was 
“bound to’’ Milton, ‘‘ these many years past, 
in a friendship of more than brotherly closeness 
and affection.”’ He was seen standing firmly, 
again using Milton’s words, ‘‘ in that memor- 
able battle of Marston Moor, repelling amid 
thick carnage on both sides the assaults of 
the foe.’’ 

This was the man who was immured by 
the Protector throughout his lifetime in 
rigorous imprisonment, because, as Dr. 
Gardiner suggests, Cromwell deemed that 
he might ‘‘ possibly ’’ be induced to become 
a conspirator against the Government. An 
apology for an act of illegal severity that de- 
pends upon a “‘ possibly ’’ calls for an apology 
on its own account. Dr. Gardiner, moreover, 
leaves wholly out of sight a wrong, more griev- 
ous even than wrongful imprisonment, which 
the Protector inflicted upon Overton. The 
condemnation passed by Parliament on Over- 
ton’s imprisonment is also not mentioned. 

Dr. Gardiner does not seek for any 
other justification of Cromwell’s conduct. 
If he locked up Overton because the re- 
publican principles to which he was faithful 
were a perpetual and active menace to the 
Protectorate, that danger was more rife than 
history reveals. If Overton was imprisoned 
because he was personally distasteful to the 
group of army officers who created the Pro- 
tectorate—and Cromwell, acting as their 
spokesman regarding Overton, told Col. 
Hutchinson that “we do not like him” 
(‘ Memoirs,’ Bohn’s edition, p. 341)—-then the 





matter of Overton was a precursor of the 
Dreyfus affair. 

This is the Protector’s case as against 
Overton, The major-general was, during 
the closing months of 1654, in command, 
under Monk, of the troops quartered in 
Aberdeen. Overton was undoubtedly aware 
that six officers, a private soldier, and an 
army chaplain met in Aberdeen, December, 
1654, and addressed a circular to their 
‘* Christian friends in General Monk’s regi- 
ment,’’ urging them ‘‘ to assert the freedom 
of the people in the privileges of Parliament ’’; 
but he made no report to Monk regarding 
that meeting and the circular. Monk recalled 
Overton from Aberdeen, put him under arrest, 
shipped him off to London, and ‘‘ on the day 
of his arrival, January 16th, 1655, Overton 
was committed to the Tower, and he remained 
a prisoner there, and elsewhere, for more than 
five years ’’ (vol. iii. p. 75). 

That failure of duty is the only fact proved 
against Overton. To no definite act on his 
part, however, Dr. Gardiner ascribes Overton’s 
imprisonment, but to this cause. His name 
was brought before the Government by an 
incoherent and fragmentary document, very 
fully set out by Dr. Gardiner (vol. iii., 
n. 1, p. 72), headed ‘ Notes of Major Wildman’s 
Plot by Secretary Thurloe.’ The notes pro- 
fess to give a summary of the deliberations of 
a group of notorious Levellers in London during 
the autumn of 1654, and contain these words: 

‘*Begin with a mutiny of the troops in Scotland, 

and then his [Monk’s] person seized, and put in 
Edinburgh Castle which they were sure of, forced 
Overton to command.” 
These last four words are only interpretable 
as expressing the hope of the plotters that 
the major-general might be compelled to head 
the mutineers; and Dr. Gardiner supposes that 
‘*it was this possibility which made Overton really 
dangerous. An efficient soldier, so infirm of pur- 
pose as to be the plaything of conspirators with 
whose general objects he sympathized, was scarcely 
the man to be left at large.” 

Dr. Gardiner takes for granted that Overton 
was ‘‘ infirm of purpose,’’ and we, in our turn, 
may take for granted that Dr. Gardiner has 
some proof for that assertion. Be this as it 
may, no justification is possible for the dis- 
graceful use that Cromwell made of that 
suppositional implication of Overton in the 
mutiny, to which I venture to give the publicity 
that Dr, Gardiner has withheld. 

It may be remembered that during March, 
1655, an abortive royalist insurrection took 
place, of which the rising at Salisbury was 
the most conspicuous incident. Although the 
Levellers’ mutiny was apparently timed for 
the winter of 1654, and Overton was consigned 
to the Tower some two months before the 
rising took place, still he was thus by the 
following official document brought into con- 
nexion with that event. The ‘‘ Declaration of 
His Highness by the advice of his Council 
showing the reasons of their proceedings for 
securing the Peace of the Commonwealth upon 
occasion of the late Insurrection and Rebel- 
lion,’’ published October, 1655, contains this 
statement :— 

“Another thing which the enemy had laid as 
necessary at least to keep company with their 
intended insurrection, was that - of the army 
in Scotland should have mutinied, surprised their 
generals, thrown off their officers, and marched up 
to London under the command of Major-General 
Overton, who was designed for that purpose.” 
The purport of these words is clear. Overton 
was held up and exhibited to England as a 
renegade, a traitor of the worst type; as a 
general officer who would head a mutiny, lead 
his soldiers against their comrades, and let 
them loose upon their fellow-citizens. Overton, 
moreover, who was undoubtedly an “upright 
and blameless’’ republican, was charged with 
treachery towards his brother mutineers, and 
as intending to bring them into line with the 
forces of the Royalists. 





A public accusation on presumably just 
grounds of a man wholly unable to defend 
himself is, according to the common law of 
human kind, a grave offence. What, then, is the 
magnitude of the offence that Cromwell com- 
mitted against Overton? Speaking as the 
chief magistrate of the nation, of a man whom 
he had himself consigned to a living grave, 
Cromwell accused Overton of being a treacher- 
ous soldier, citizen, and republican; his sole 
warranty for that charge being statements con- 
tained in those unauthenticated notes, and an 
anonymous letter addressed to Monk. And 
Cromwell knew when he made that charge 
that for it he had no other foundation. Judge 
Advocate Whalley was sent to Edinburgh to 
collect evidence against Overton by examina- 
tion of his papers and his republican asso- 
ciates. Whalley was quite unsuccessful. He 
was forced to inform the Protector that 
‘* though he had much trouble with the officers 
to obtain their depositions,’’ and had omitted 
nothing ‘‘of his duty to his uttermost 
ability,’’ he could obtain no information 
against Major-General Overton, except that 
he had seen the letter addressed to the 
‘Christian friends’’ in Monk’s regiment 
before it was put into circulation, and did 
not warn him thereof. 

Why did Cromwell do this grievous wrong 
to himself and his prisoner? This may 
have been the cause. If Overton’s imprison- 
ment did not cause amongst the Protector’s 
subjects deep indignation and resentment, they 
would have been most unworthy Englishmen. 
They were not so unworthy. They did feel 
strong resentment, though they could not 
give expression to their indignation during 
Cromwell’s lifetime; and he may have felt 
that it was desirable that he should justify 
himself in that matter. He did not dare 
to produce Overton in a court of law; he 
blackened his character. Whatever was his 
motive, put it how you may, the Protector’s 
offence against his prisoner was a breach of 
common justice and of the instincts of common 
humanity. 

Overton evidently was a difficulty to the 
Protector. He did not dare to try him, he 
did not dare to let him out; and as time 
ran on he did not dare to leave him in 
the Tower. It was there, as Dr. Gardiner 
tells us, that Overton was first imprisoned, 
and then ‘‘elsewhere.’’ For ‘‘ elsewhere’’ 
read ‘‘the Castle of Jersey.’’ The Pro- 
tector, in January, 1657/8, apparently feared 
that danger might arise from the illegal 
commitment of the prisoners detained in the 
Tower; that their imprisonment might be 
brought before the judges. Overton, accord- 
ing to popular notion, intended to apply for a 
writ of habeas corpus. Accordingly, ‘‘ Oliver 
P.,’”’ by warrant “‘ given at Whitehall, 8 Jany., 
1657,’’ directed the Governor of the Island of 
Jersey to receive into his ‘‘ charge the body of 
Robert Overton, Esquire ’’—he had, it may be 
presumed, been cashiered from the army—and 
also the bodies of four Royalists, 

Overton, thus put out of sight, was not out 
of mind. When England was set free by the 
Protector’s death Parliament sent for Overton. 
He was received when he entered London by 
an enthusiastic crowd of admirers, ‘‘some in 
coaches, some on horseback, some with their 
wives, others on foot.’’ Overton, ‘‘ who was 
brought so weak by four years’ imprisonment 
that he could scarce go over the floor’ of the 
House, was heard at the bar. All that he 
asked for was that he might hear the charge 
brought against him. Oliver Cromwell’s war- 
rant was laid upon the table, and Parliament 
resolved (March 16th, 1659) that the commit- 
ment and detainer of Robert Overton, Esq., 
being by 
“ warrant under the hand of the Chief Magistrate 


alone...... wherein there is no cause expressed, is 
illegal and unjust, and that he be discharged of his 


imprisonment.” 
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It may be urged that an event in the year 
1659 does not appertain to a volume devoted 
to the years 1654-6, and that Dr. Gardiner is 
writing the history not of Overton, but of 
Cromwell. Yet to a historian the end of a 
transaction is present with the beginning; and 
the judgment passed by Parliament on the 
Protector’s imprisonment of Overton was a 
‘‘coming event’’ that cast its shadow over 
England during the years 1655 and 1656. It 
shows what his subjects thought about the 
prisoner and the Protector. How could they 
help regarding Cromwell as a hypocrite? He 


habitually posed as the Protector of the; 


people of God, whilst he was, year after year, 


treating with cruel injustice one of the most | 


eminent among those who, to use Cromwell’s 
words, ‘‘had been instrumental by God to 
fight down the enemies of God and of His 
people.’’ 

Nor can it be maintained that the state- 
ment in the ‘‘ Declaration of His Highness’’ 
charging Overton with complicity in mutiny 


is of such slight significance that it might | 143 vols., 251. 10s. 
It was one of those | actions, 43 vols., 221. 


be left unnoticed. 
miserable expedients to which Cromwell was 
driven for the maintenance of his Government, 
and illustrates the force of the necessity 
which sank him so low. Cromwell was not a 
man who would have inflicted, save by com- 
pulsion, an act of mean injustice upon any 
one, far less a brother soldier, Yet somehow 
he was compelled to hold up one of the heroes 
of Marston Moor to the scorn and hatred of 
his brethren as a traitor and renegade, whilst 
wholly unfurnished with any substantial evi- 
dence in support of that monstrous accusation. 

If Dr. Gardiner shrinks from the matter of 
Overton, how will he be able to face the case 
Sir Henry Slingsby, another of Cromwell’s 
prisoners, who was tempted on to the scaffold 
by his gaolers, acting under the Protector’s 
direct and minute instructions ? 

Similar examples can be given of an occa- 
sional unfortunate obscurity in Dr. Gardiner’s 
narrative, especially as regards the way in 
which the Protector was regarded by his 
subjects. The reappearance and re-enforce- 
ment on these pages of the notion that Crom- 
well’s agents tricked and tempted the Royalists 
into the insurrection of March, 1655, may 
also be permitted, although, according to Dr. 
Gardiner, it has been effectually snuffed out 
by Mr. Firth, as evidence as yet unused in 
the contention, drawn from the pages of a 
well-known historical authority, can be cited 
in its sapport, REGINALD F. D. PALGRAVE. 








SALES. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HopcGr 
eommenced the sale of the Barrois collection 
ef manuscripts, the property of the Earl of 
Ashburnham, on Monday, the 10th inst. Very 
high prices were realized, of which we report 
the chief. Antiphonale of St. Germain des 
Prés, written by C. Mercier, a monk of the 
monastery, 1729, and finely illuminated, 1016. 
Le Livre du Comte d’Artois, fifteenth cen- 
tury, eighty-four miniatures, 4551. Sermones 
S. Augustini et queedam alia, sixth or seventh 
eentury, 315]. Historia S. Augustini, with 
drawings from which the early block-books 
were made, 6551. Boéthius cum Expositione 
Roberti (Grosseteste) Episcopi, fifteenth cen- 
tury, with illuminations, 5401. Boéthius en 
Francois, par Jehan de Meun, &c., illuminated, 
fifteenth century, 1081. Anglo-Norman and 
other Charters (1,179), A.p. 1269-1771, 3051. 
Chastellain, Misterieuse Fiction faicte en Trois 
Personnages pour Pierre de Bresze, Prisonnier 
& Loches, fifteenth century, 1381. Comestor, 
La Bible Historiée, seventy miniatures, 
fourteenth century, 3901. Dante, Commedia, 
fourteenth century, from Lord Guilford’s 
collection, 6301. Dialogus Creaturarum, with 
original paintings of subjects afterwards re- 
produced in wood in the early printed editions, 


fifteenth century, 350]. Vie du Vaillant Ber- 
trand du Guesclin, miniatures in camaieu gris, 
fourteenth century, 1,5001. Evangelistarium, 
eighth or ninth century, illuminated, with an 
ancient ivory plaque in the binding, 7001. ; 
another, ninth century, with an ivory plaque 
in the binding, 3201. LEvangelia Quatuor 
cum Prologis S. Hieronymi, ninth to tenth 
century, with an ancient ivory plaque in the 
binding, 4901. Evangiles en Francais, fifteenth 
century, with miniatures, 1751. Gaces de la 
Buignes, Roman des Deduis de la Chasse, 
fourteenth century, 1021. Gilles li Muisis, 
Abbé de S, Martin de Tournay, Muvres 
Poétiques, fourteenth century, 6601. B. de 
Glanville, Propriétés des Choses, par Jehan 
Corbichon, fourteenth century, with minia- 
tures, 2951. Le Livre du Gouvernement des 
Princes, 120 miniatures, fourteenth century, 
6851. 


Messrs. Hodgson included in their sale last 


week the following: Smith’s Catalogue Rai- 
sonné, 5 vols.,421. Dodsley’s Annual Register, 
Naval Architects’ Trans- 
Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, first edition, 2 vols., 71. 12s. 6d. 


| Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, first Ameri- 





can edition, 2 vols., 81. 7s. 6d. Tennyson’s 
Mariana, 6 leaves, privately printed, 1863, 
1ll. 15s. Lewis Carroll’s Alice in Wonder- 
land, first edition, 81. Rawstorne’s Gamonia, 
101. 5s. Surtees’s Sporting Novels, 5 vols., 
101. 15s. Combe’s Dance of Death, &c., 
3 vols., 91.15s. Cooper and Scott, Impressions 
from a Set of Silver Buttons, 51. 10s. Walton 
and Cotton’s Angler, by Nicolas, 2 vols., 
61. 2s. 6d. 





Llterary Gossip. 


Mr. Fisozer Unwin has in preparation 
for early publication in his “Story of the 
Nations” series a volume on ‘Buddhist 
India,’ by Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, the 
secretary and librarian of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, and formerly Professor of Pali and 
Buddhist Literature at University College, 
London. His previous works are mostly 
concerned with Buddhism, the volumes on 
‘Buddhism,’ ‘ Buddhist Birth Stories,’ and 
‘Buddhist Suttas from the Pali’ being 
among the most important. The present 
volume commences in the preface with the 
seventh century B.c., and treats, among 
other things, of the kings, the clans, social 
life, the village, the town, trade and com- 
merce, manufactures and industries, litera- 
ture and the fine arts, religion, political his- 
tory, and religious history. 


Tue following degrees will be conferred 
at the forthcoming June Commencements 
of the University of Dublin: Sir Edward 
H. Carson and Mr. Hannis Taylor, late 
Minister of the United States to Spain, will 
be made LL.D.; Prof. Samuel Dill and 
Mr. A. J. Evans, D.Litt.; Prof. W. Burn- 
side and Mr. W. E. Wilson, D.Sc.; and 
Mr. Francis J. E. Spring, M.A.I. 


Tue Cambridge University Press is pre- 
paring to publish school editions of the 
plays of Sophocles, abridged, under Sir 
Richard Jebb’s supervision, from his larger 
editions. 

Ws are sorry to hear that Mr. Stillman’s 
health is not so good as we thought. So far 
from driving out, his peregrinations are 
limited to walks (with assistance) between 
his bed and the invalid chair at the other 
end of his room. 

Tue King of the Belgians has conferred 
the cross of Officer of the Belgian Order 
of Leopold on Col. De Bas, Director of 





Archives in the Dutch Department of War, 
for his vindication of the Belgian and 
Dutch troops at Quatre Bras and Waterloo 
contained in his work on the campaign of 
Prince Frederick of the Netherlands. 


Txuovcn the endowment of the London 
University may be said to “hang fire,” it 
is not amiss to take note of the graduab 
accretion of small funds available for matri- 
culated students. The trustees of the 
endowed charities of St. Dunstan have 
decided to offer three exhibitions of 60/. a 
year for three years to students (in need of 
assistance) who are placed highest in the 
honours division at matriculation. 


A sPECIAL meeting of the Governors of 


|Owens College, Manchester, was held last 


week, to consider what action that College 
should take with regard to the movement 
now in progress to dissociate University 
College, Liverpool, from the Victoria Uni- 
versity, and to establish a separate university 
in that city. A resolution, which had 
already been agreed upon without opposi- 
tion by Council and Senate, was unani- 
mously adopted to the effect that, while 
offering no opposition to the effort to estab- 
lish a university in Liverpool, the College 
considered it essential that in the event of 
the setting up of such a Liverpool university 
there should be established an independent. 
university in Manchester not liable to be 
associated with any college outside that city. 
In other words, if the remarkable success 
of University College justified the movement 
for a Liverpool university, the much stronger 
position of Owens College required that it 
should similarly be made into a university 
for Manchester. This involves going back 
to the demand of Manchester over twenty 
years ago. The original petition of the 
Owens College, of which the Victoria charter 
was the result, was for the establishment of 
a local Manchester university. It was only 
in deference to the opposition of neighbour- 
ing cities that the College accepted the 
Victoria chartér for a federal university 
with its seat in Manchester. In this con- 
nexion it may be added that 90,000/. has 
already been promised to Owens Oollege in 
response to the jubilee appeal for at least 
150,000/. 


Tne company responsible for the Sphere 
is going to bring out on Wednesdays an 
illustrated sixpenny journal of society and 
the stage entitled the Tatler, which Mr. 
Clement Shorter will edit. The first number 
will appear in about a month’s time. Mr. 
Shorter has already made a success of the 
Sphere, and those who know his wonderful 
powers of work will not be surprised to see 
him score in another field. 


Mr. Jaccarp writes concerning his 
‘ Index to Book-Prices Current’ :— 

“The Athenewm is usually so exact that I 
feel tempted to point out a slight inaccuracy or 
two in your last issue. In the unexpected and 
kind note on my forthcoming ‘Index’ it records. 
that ‘ varying prices and states are seen at one 
view.’ To be veracious the sentence should 
run, ‘ references to a. &c. Again, 
extensive though the work is, there are not 
‘over 500,000 references’ employed, but 
‘numerals ’—a very different thing.” 


WE regret to hear that Mr. Charles Kent: 
was not well enough to be present with the 
Boz Club last Saturday on the occasion of 
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their visit to Gadshill. Although better, he 
still suffers much from the effects of his 
accident. 

TE Lord Mayor will be accompanied by 
the Lady Mayoress and the Sheriffs on the 
occasion of the Newsvendors’ Dinner on the 
25th inst. Among those who have promised 
to be present are General Sir Ian Hamilton, 
Sir John Leng, M.P., Mr. Gilbert Parker, 
M.P., Sir H. Burdett, and Mr. Cecil Harms- 
worth. 

Aw effort is being made to establish a 
Jewish university in New York, on the 
basis of the existing Hebrew Union College 
and Theological Seminary. Dr. Singer 
appeals to the Jewish public in America for 
the provision of the necessary funds. It 
is an interesting fact that English Jews 
are at the same moment considering the best 
mode of participating in the advantages of 
the University of London. 

Tue death is announced of the distin- 
guished writer Count Puymaigre in his 
eighty-sixth year. The Count, who exer- 
cised no small influence on the intellectual 
life of Lorraine, wrote some original poetry, 
but he was pre-eminently a critic. His 
translations from Spanish and Portuguese 
possess considerable merit. 

Tue Bibliothéque Nationale is only 
keeping about 2,000 of the 30,000 
pamphlets, &c., on the French Revolution 
which the Trustees of the British Museum 
handed over to the great French library 
some time ago. Those which have not been 
retained were already in the possession of 
the Bibliothéque Nationale, and have been 
placed in the keeping of the Bibliothéque 
Historique de la Ville de Paris at the 
Musée Carnavalet, of which M. Gérard 
is the librarian. This residue fills thirty 
large cases, and before this sudden influx 
of 28,000 items can be conveniently stored 
away a special money grant will have to be 
made. 

Tue eighth yearly general meeting of the 
Gesellschaft fiir deutsche Erziehungs- und 
Schulgeschichte was held last week in the 
Rathhaus of Berlin. The President (Dr. 
Fischer) announced that an imperial sub- 
vention of 30,000 marks had been granted 
for the year 1901, and that an appeal had 
been made for increasing the grant next 
year to 50,000 marks. Prof. Fechner then 
reported upon the progress of the literary 
work of the society in each of its groups 
during the past twelve months, espe- 
cially on the advance of the great ‘ Monu- 
menta Germanis Prdagogica.’ A first 
volume of the ‘Schulordnungen’ of Hesse 
will be ready in 1903. Schulrath Israel, 
of Dresden, is engaged upon a Pesta- 
lozzi bibliography. The first portion of 
a ‘Geschichte des geographischen Unter- 
richts im Zeitalter des Humanismus und der 
Reformation,’ by Prof. Votsch, of Magde- 
burg, will be ready this year. Prof. Krag- 
sala, of Dorpat, is engaged upon the collec- 
tion of letters and writings by the German 
colleagues of Comenius. A first volume of 
a history of the education of the princes and 

rincesses of the house of Hohenzollern is 
in the press, and the second volume will 
soon follow. A similar work upon the 
education of the princes in Weimar is in 
preparation, and also a history of the 
schools in Frankfort-on-the-Main and a 





history of the University of Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder, by Prof. Bauch, of Breslau. 
The second volume of the great ‘ Biblio- 
graphie des gesammten Erziehungs- und 
Bildungswesens in den Lindern deutschen 
Zunge’ has just appeared, and embraces 
the school literature of the year 1897. 


Tue Parliamentary Papers likely to be 
of the most interest to our readers this week 
are: Historical MSS. Commission, Report 
on the MSS. of Mrs. Frankland-Russell- 
Astley, of Chequers Court (2s.) ; Elementary 
Education, Return showing for each Public 
Elementary School in England and Wales 
the Number of Scholars, the Annual Grant, 
&c. (8s. 9d.); Statistical Tables relating to 
the Colonial and other Possessions of the 
United Kingdom for the Year 1897-8 
(6s. 10d.); Education, Ireland, Annual 
Report for 1900 (5d.); Census, Ireland, 
Preliminary Report (23d.); Statutes made 
by the Governing Bodies of Sidney Sussex 
College and Chriet Church (3d. each); 
Report on the Endowed Charities of the 
French Protestant Church of London (34.) ; 
and the Annual Report of the Deputy 
Keeper of the Public Records (1d.). 








SCIENCE 


SOCIETIES. 


Roya, —June 6.— Annual Meeting. —Sir W. 
Huggins, President, in the chair.—The following 
gentlemen were elected Fellows: Prof. A. . 
Alcock, Mr. F, W. Dyson, Mr. A. J. Evans, Prof. 
J. W. Gregory, Capt. H. B. Jackson, Mr. H. M. 
Macdonald, Mr. J. Mansergh, Prof. C. J. Martin, 
Major R. Ross, Prof. W. Schlich, Prof. A. Smithells, 
Mr. M. RB. O. Thomas, Mr. W. Watson, Mr. W. C. D. 
Whetham, and Mr. A. 8. Woodward.—The following 
papers were read: ‘The Electric Response of In- 
organic Substances, Preliminary Notice,’ by Prof. 
J. C. Bose,—‘ Skin-currents: Part I. The Frog’s 
Skin.’ by Dr. Waller, —‘ Vibrations of Rifle Barrels,’ 
by Mr. A. Mallock,—‘The Measurement of Mag- 
netic Hysteresis,’ by Messrs. G. F. C. Searle and 
T. G. Bedford,—'A Conjugating ‘“‘ Yeast,”’ by Mr. 
B. T. P. Barker,—‘ Thermal Adjustment and Respira- 
tory Exchange in Moaotremes and Marsupials: a 
Study in the Development of Homo-thermism,’ by 
Prof, J. C. Martin,—‘The Elastic Equilibrium of 
Circular Cylinders under Certain Practical Systems 
of Load,’ by Mr. L. N. G. Filon,—‘ The Measure- 
ment of Ionic Velocities in Aqueous Solution, and 
the Existence of Complex Ions,’ by Mr. B. D. Steele, 
—and ‘ The Spectrum of n Argus,’ by Sir D. Gill. 

BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—June 
5.—Mr. Blashill, V.P., in the chair.—Mr. E, W. Fry 
sent photographs of the Romano-British pottery 
recently discovered at Walmer, and a plan of the 
site with some interesting notes. — Among the 
exhibits were two antique candlesticks of iron of 
peculiar construction, probably of Datch origin, 
shown by Dr. Winstone, who also exhibited some 
leaf-shaped and some barbed arrow-heads with 
modern mounts.—Dr, W. de Gray Birch read a 
paper on ‘Some Aspects of the Life and Times of 
King Alfred the Great,’ in which he pointed out 
that the celebration of the millenary of Alfred 
would have been one of the more prominent events 
of the year had it not been for other imperial 
causes which had acted adversely in this respect. 
As it was, however, London, by a special exhibition 
in the British Museum, and Winchester, by a special 
congress, were preparing to honour Alfred’s name 
and fame, and thus the two cities with which Alfred 
was very closely connected would be doing some- 
thiog to remind us of his time. Dr. Birch recapitu- 
lated at some length the familiar story of the king's 
life, brushing away many apocryphal stories that 
have grown up round the hero, and devoted consi- 
derable time to a critical exposition of the archex- 
ology of the “ Alfred Jewel” and other cognate 
relics of the art of the Anglo-Saxon goldsmiths and 
enamellers, and to a description of the numerous 
literary works with which Alfred occupied himself. 
The paper showed that a standard edition of the 
opera omnia of Alfred, embracing all that the 
king wrote and all that the ancients had written of 
him, would be a far more fitting memorial of this 





millenary than a fanciful statue of doubtful por- 
traiture, or a building set up in all the gilded ae 
of twentieth-century architecture, 





ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. — June 5. — Sir 
H. H. Howorth, President, in the chair. — Prof, 
Boyd Dawkins gave an account of the exploration 
of the cairn at Gop, near Prestatyn, on the east side 
of the Vale of Clwyd, and of the cave discovered 
close by. The cairn, called locally the tomb of 
Queen Boadicea, consisted of a pile of blocks of 
limestone 330 ft. long, 223 ft. wide, 446 ft. high. A shaft 
was sunk in the centre to the level of the solid rock, 
and from this three driftways were carried along the 
line of the rock to a distance of 30ft.. with but 
negative results, the only remains met with being a 
few bones of sheep or goat, hog, and ox or horse, of the 
usual prehistoric refuse-heap type. The stones were 
too loose to allow the exploration to be carried on 
further without timbering, and it was found impos- 
sible to explore the heap satisfactorily without 
removing the whole of the stones. The cairn pro- 
bably marks the position of the sepulchral cave 
which was discovered below at a distance of 141 ft. 
The site of this cave was marked by a fox earth 
which completely covered the entrance. On cutting 
into it the broad opening of the cave was revealed, 
filled with three distinct deposits. On the rocky 
floor of the interior of the cave was a stiff yellow 
clay, from 1 ft. to 2 ft. thick, belonging to the Glacial 
Period, and without any fossil remains. Above this 
was a layer of grey clay 2 ft. thick, containing the 
remains of the cave hyzna, bison, stag, reindeer, 
roedeer, horse, and woolly rhinoceros, Above this, 
and extending to the roof of the cavern, was a 
prehistoric accumulation, containing bones of the 
domestic animals used for food by man, about 
6ft. thick, proved by the associated pottery to 
belong to the Bronze Age. It was largely a refuse 
heap, accumulated during the time it was occupied 
by man. As this was worked away towards the 
inside a large number of bones were met with 
underneath slabs of stone, and when these were 
removed a wall became visible, built of rubble 
stone, about 4ft. high and 4ft.long. This proved 
to be one of three walls of a sepulchral chamber, 
the fourth being formed by the inner wall of the 
cave, Inside were the remains of upwards cf 
thirteen skeletons, of various ages, which had 
been buried, in successive times, in a contracted 
posture. Associated with them were fragments of 
pottery of the Bronze Age, two links of jet or 
Kimmeridge coal, and a carefully ground flint 
flake, looking almost like the blade of an 
ivory paper knife. Examination of the skulls 
proved that the predominant type was that 
of the long oval-headed inhabitants of the 
district in the Neolithic Age, while two were 
round heads belonging to the later Goidelic con- 
querors of Britain in the Bronze Age. One of 
these was a female skull. This association of the 
two races in one family vault affords clear proof 
that at this time the fusion of peoples had begua 
which has been going on ever since, a fusion in 
the course of which the Iberic tongue gradually 
became obliterated. In later times the arrival of 
the Brythonic peoples caused, in its turn, Gaelic to 
give way to the Welsh tongue, and to be represented 
mainly by isolated names of places and rivers. 
Prof. Dawkins thought it very probable that the 
cairn was made to mark the site of the family 
sepulchre.—Mr. E. W. Brabrook read a paper on 
‘ Medieval Lavatories,’ illustrating his subject with 
a drawing of the twelfth-century example at Christ 
Church, Canterbury. He gave a list of remaining 
examples, chiefly monastic, divided into two 
classes: those with circular or octagonal plan, and 
those with rectangular plan. Of these the first class 
contained all the earlier examples. Referring to 
the lavatories at Canterbury and at Mellifont, 
visited in 1900 by the Institute, he noted the per- 
sistency of the opinion held by a former generation 
of antiquaries that these buildings were baptistries. 
At Canterbury the authorities went so far as to place 
a font in the upper chamber there, by way of 
restoring the building to its original use! The 
description of the great lavatory at Durham, from 
the ‘ Rites of Durham,’ gave an excellent idea of tbe 
magnificence of these structures in the larger 
monastic houses. Of the second class, with rect- 
angular plan, a very fine specimen existed at Glou- 
cester in the north walk of the cloister, complete 
except for the lead linings of the water - trougb. 
This form was the usual one for domestic lavatories, 
which were sometimes very large, as in the case of 
one of which it is recorded that a hundred knights 
and ladies could wash there at the same time. 


ZOOLOGICAL.—June 4.—Dr. W. T. Blanford, V.P., 
in the chair—A communication by Dr. R. Broom, 
on‘ The Structure and Affinities of the Anomodont 
Genus Udenodon, contained an account of a number 
of specimens from the Lower Karoo beds of Pears- 
ton, South Africa, which the author referred to the 
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dicynodont genus Udenodon (Oudenodon). One of 
these, a small skull, was shortly described as the 
type of a rew species (U. gracilis). A second speci- 
men, which included a large part of a skeleton, but 
with a very imperfect skull, was believed to belong 
to the same species, and was likewise briefly noticed. 
The author also described the structure of the 
skeleton of Udencdon as deduced from his own 
specimens, the particulars of the skull being taken 
from several specimens, while the account of the 
rest of the skeleton was largely. based upon the one 
small specimen above alluded to. In considering 
the affinities of Udenodon the author supported the 
opinion hitherto held that it was only a slightly 
modified Dicynodop, in which the teeth bad failed 
to be developed. The bones of Udenodon and 
Dicynocon, teken together, were said to show 
marked affinities with the theriodonts and the 
mammals, and less marked affinities with the 
primitive forms (Pareiosaurus, rhynchocephalians, 
plesiosaurs, and chelonians), but only remote 
affinities with the higher reptiles.—A communica- 
tion was read from Mr. Oldfield Thomas, giving the 
history of the specimen of Khinoceros lasiotis, 
Sclater, which had lived for thirty-two years in the 
Society’s gardens, and stating that he was of opinion 
that it was not deserving of specific rank, but should 
be considered rather as a subspecies of R. suma- 
trensis. The generic nomenclature of the rhinoceros 
was also examined, and it was proposed that the 
existing species of this family should be divided 
into three generic divisions — Rhinoceros (to 
include R. wnicornis and R. sondaicus), Dicero- 
rhinus (to include R. sumatrensis and R. sumatrensis 
lasiotis), and Diceros (to include FR. simus and R. 
bicornis). 1t was shown that, if it were found 
necessary to divide the species R. simus and R. 
bicornis, the former, with its fossil allies, should 
bear the name Ccelodonta.—Mr. G. A. Boulenger 
read a paper on a small collection of fishes from the 
Victoria Nyanza which had been made by the order 
of Sir H. H. Jobnston. Six species were enumerated 
and remarked upon, two (Labeo victorianus and 
ig johnstoni) being described as new.— 
Mr. F. E. Beddard described six new species of 
earthworms of the genus Benhamia from tropical 
Africa.—Some notes were read from Mr. J. G. 
Millais on the capture of a specimen of Bechstein’s 
bat ( Vespertilio bechsteini) in the neighbourhood 
of Henley-on-Thames. So far as was known, this 
was only the second occurrence of this species 
recorded in Great Britain.—Mr. H. R. Hogg read a 
paper on the Australian and New Zealandian 
spiders of the suborder Mygalomorphe. The author 
adopted the nomenclature of M. Simon, and stated 
that of the seven subfamilies of this suborder into 
which M. Simon had divided it, six were repre- 
sented in Australia and New Zealand, the only 
absentee being the Paratropidine of South America. 





CHEMICAL.—/une 6.—Prof. Thorpe, V.P., in the 
the chair.—Tbe following papers were read: ‘A 
Laboratory Method for the Preparation of Ethylene,’ 
by Mr. G.S. Newth,—‘ Oroxylin,’ by Messrs, W. A. H. 

ylor and C.S. Dyer,—‘ Some Relations between 
Physical Constants and Constitution in Benzenoid 
Amines : II.,’ by Messrs. P. Gordon and L. Limpach, 
—‘The Constitution of the Acids obtained from 
a-Dibromocamphor,’ by Messrs. A. Lapworth and 
W. H. Lenton,—‘ The Decomposition of Chlorates : 
IV. The Supposed Mechanical Facilitation of the 
Decomposition of Potassium Chlorate,’ by Mr. W. H. 
Sodeau,—‘ Condensation of Phenols with Esters of 
the Acetylene Series: V. Homologues of Benzo: y- 
pyrone,’ by Mr, S. Ruhemann,—‘ On the Action of 
Sodium Methoxide and its Homologues on Benzo- 
phenone Chloride and Benzal Chloride,’ by Mr. 
J. E. Mackenzie,‘ Prelimivary Note on Hydrides 
of Boron,’ by Messrs. W. Ramsay and H. S. Hatfield, 
— Gum Tragacanth,’ by Mr. C. O’Sullivan,—‘ Opti- 
cally Active Dimethoxysuccinic Acid and its Deri- 
vatives, by Messrs. T. Purdie and J. C. Irvine,— 
‘The Influence of Solvents on the Rotatory Powers 
of Ethereal Dimethoxysuccinates and Tartrates,’ by 
Messrs. T. Purdie and W. Barbour,—and * Note ona 
Kerosine Oil Blowpipe,’ by Mr. A. Richardson. 





_ PHILOLOGICAL.—June 7.—Rev. Prof. Skeat, V.P., 
in the chair.—Dr. J. A. H. Murray made a report 
on the progress of the ‘Oxford English Dictionary.’ 
J is now all printed, and, with part of K, is on 
its way to America, and will be published here on 
July Ist. About three-fourths of K have been sent 
to the Clarendon Press, and vol. v. (I, J, K) will be 
completed by October Ist. Mr. Bradley bas begun 
vol. vi. (L, M. N); Dr. Murray’s assistants have 
begun work at O for vol. vii. ; and the third editor, 
Mr. Craigie, has sent to press the beginning of Q. 
Dr. Fitzedward Hall’s death has been a great loss to 
the ‘ Dictionary,’ but his lists of words have been 
handed over, and his son will lend the books to 
which these refer to readers for the ‘ Dictionary.’ 
Each reader will be furnished with slips on which 





the date and title of the book sent him are printed, 
so that he will have only to look out each word in 
the list and copy a short passage for it. Other helpers 
who have died are Dr. Hulme and Mr. Ander- 
son. Twenty sub-editors have died, and all the staff 
who were on the ‘Dictionary’ before its move to 
Oxford. Mr. Brandreth, Miss Brown, Mr. Bartlett, 
Mr. Robertson- Wilson, and others are still at work. 
Mr. Wm. Payne, of Cuckfield, has sent 20,000 quota- 
tions, mostly before 1600, Miss Poynter has read 
at the Bodleian, sorted slips, and helped generally. 
Dr. Furnivall has sent many bundles of quotations. 
Both J and K, though the shortest couple of letters, 
were very difficult. They are supplementary to G 
and C,and the references to these took up much 
time. The initial article of J, nowin print, gives 
much information on the history of the letter, 
which was only a form of the final j, “ filij.”” The letters 
iand j were first differentiated in printed Spanish 
small letters, as in Minsheu, 1597, In England 
Richard Day and Geo. Bishop printed ¢ and j in 
small type in the sixteenth century. In Cotgrave’s 
famous French dictionary, 1611, the roman type 
has j, the italic has not. After 1625 7 gradually 
came in. The sound of initial 7 did not exist in 
Old English ; at the end of words it came in in the 
eleventh century. From the sixteenth century j 
words were introduced—jack, jerry, just, &c., all 
plebeian words of unknown origin. But our oldest 
j words are from Old French in the eleventh 
century—juggler, justice. Native 7 words are later 
—j.b, jig, jut, job, jug, junk (old rope), &c.—and 
mainly onomatopeic, Many j names have become 
common words, like jockey, jumbo, &c. “John 
Company ” is from the Dutch East India Company, 
not the English. Joss is Portuguese deos, Javanese 
deyos. Judex and jus have many derivatives, of 
which Dr. Murray gave the history of judge and 
justice. Though the Romans had dropped 2, and 
English did not have it originally, yet Christianity 
introduced it through its ‘‘ Kyrie eleison.” In Old 
English c was used for k except in Kent, kin, and 
kyning occasionally; but after the Norman Conquest 
k came in before ¢, 7, x. Under ka Dr. Johnson has 
seven words, some of which are also spelt with c. 
The ‘Oxford Dictionary’ ka words take twenty-one 
columns, Dr. Murray dealt with several % words, 
and was warmly thanked for his services to the 
‘ Dictionary.’ 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Tves. College of Physicians, 5.—‘The Chemical Side of Nervous 
Activity,’ Lecture III., Dr Halliburton. (Croonian Lectures. ) 

— Statistical, 5.—Annual Meeting. 

— Zoological, 8}.—‘Observations on some Mimetic Insects and 
Spiders from Borneo and Singapore,’ . R_ Bhelford; 
‘Further Researches upon the Molluscs of the Great African 
Lakes,’ Mr. J. E.S. Moore; ‘The Collections of Birds made 
by Dr. Donaldson Smith in Northern Somali-land,’ Dr. RK. B. 


Sharpe 

Wep. Meteorological, 43.—‘ The Eclipse Cyclone, the Diurnal Cyclones, 
and the Cyclones and Anticyclones of Temperate Latitudes,’ 
Mr. H H Clayton; ‘The Seismograph as a Sensitive Baro- 
meter,’ Mr F. N. Denison. 

— Geological, 8.—‘ Intrusive Tuff-like Igneous Rocks and Breccias 
in Ireland,’ Messrs. J. RK. Kilroe and A. McHenry; ‘The Use 
of a Geological Datum,’ Mr. Beeby Thompson. 

— Microscopical, 8.—‘An Examination of the Abbe Diffraction 
Theory of the Microscope,’ Mr. J. W. Gordon. 

— Anthropological Institute, 8} —‘The Spirit of Vegetation,’ Mr. 
Tregear; ‘Japanese Gohei,’ Mr. Aston. 

Tuurs. Royal, 4}. 

— College of Physicians, 5.—‘The Chemical Side of Nervous 
Activity,’ Lecture lV , Dr. Halliburton (Croonian Lectures.) 

— Chemical, 8. Ballot for Fellows; ‘The Direct Union of Carbon 
and Hydrogen,’ Part II.,and ‘The Decomposition of Hydro- 
carbons at High Temperatures,’ Messrs W. A. Bone and 
H. D. 8. Jerdan; ‘Ammonium and other Imidosulphites,’ 
Messrs. E. Diversand M. Ogawa; ‘ Nitrilosulphates,’ Messrs. 
E. Divers and T. es ‘The Sugars from Cellulose,’ Mr. 
H. J. H. Fenton ; and five other Papers. 

— Linnean, 8.—‘ The Freshwater Alge of Ceylon,’ Messrs, W. and 
G 8. West; ‘Coprophilous Fungi,’ Messrs. G Massee 
Salmon ; ‘Revision of the Genus Hypericophyllum, Steetz,’ 
Mr. N. E. Brown. 

Society of Antiquaries, pre Recent Discovery of an 
Alleged Law of Numa,’ Prof. E. C. Clark. 








Science Gossiy, 


THE death of Mr. William Walton removes 
a notable old Cambridge tutor who had long 
outlived his contemporaries, He graduated in 
1836 at Trinity, and speedily gained a reputation 
as a mathematical coach and tutor, especially at 
Magdalene and Trinity Hall. Among his pupils 
was the present Master of the latter founda- 
tion. He published a ‘Treatise on the Dif- 
ferential Calculus’ in 1845, and from 1848 
to 1858 various collections of problems in 
geometry, hydrostatics, hydrodynamics, and 
mechanics. 


In answer to the appeal for funds to com- 
memorate the late Mr. G. J. Symons, the well- 
known meteorologist, over 700]. has been 
subscribed. This will be devoted to the issue 
of a gold medal, which will be awarded biennially 
for distinguished work in meteorological science, 
irrespective of sex or nationality. 





Grotocists have been sadly shocked by the 
news of the murder of Prof. G. Bleicher, of 
Nancy, whose work had done much to elucidate 
the structure of the Vosges. In early life 
Dr. Bleicher had served in the French African 
army, but more than twenty years ago he 
settled in Nancy as Professor of Natural 
History in the Ecole Supérieure de Pharmacie. 
At the time of his death he was also director of 
this school, Prof. Bleicher was the author of 
numerous memoirs on the geology and pre- 
historic archeology of Alsace and Lorraine. 

Wuat must take its place in the first class 
of misprints has lately appeared in a collection 
of papers printed by a Surrey press. The 
author is described as ‘‘ Fellow of the Epidemo- 
logical Institute of Chemistry; Pathological 
Hunterian Society.” Four separate bodies were 
surely never so mixed before ! 

Tue Report of the Army Medical Depart- 
ment has just been issued as a Parliamentary 
Paper, at the price of 2s. 1d. 


= 








FINE ARTS 


—_— 


The Early Age of Greece. By William 
Ridgeway, Disney Professor of Archzo- 
logy in the University of Cambridge. 
Vol. I. (Cambridge, University Press.) 


Pror. Rripceway has already earned his 
spurs as a scholar of originality and 
learning, and one who carries out the 
motto prefixed to this book: omy dv 6 Adyos 
Gorep tvedpa pépy, Tatty itéov. His book 
on ‘The Origin of Metallic Currency’ ran 
counter to the dearest theories of the 
‘“‘symbolic’”’ school of numismatists; but 
the most conservative of them have been 
forced to admit that there is much truth 
in it, and his views are certainly becoming 
more widely accepted. The present work is 
in some respects even more bold, attempt- 
ing as it does not merely to overthrow the 
latest theories on the Homeric question, but 
also to resuscitate the Pelasgi and assign to 
them the credit of the Cyclopean works of 
Mycene, the exquisite gold work of Va- 
pheio, and last, but greatest, the Homeric 
poems themselves, with “‘ thenoblest measure 
ever moulded by the lips of man.” Merely 
to believe in the Pelasgians was thought 
not so long since the mark of a madman. 
Prof. Ridgeway has indeed the courage of 
his convictions. 

To prove his case he first collects and sifts 
the facts known about the civilization called 
Myceneean. Taking each centre in turn, he 
shows that the same main characteristics 
are seen in each, that they spread over the 
mainland of Greece, the Aigean islands, 
Italy, and parts of Africa and Asia Minor, 
and that, whilst the remains are sporadic 
or of late introduction in the outlying parts, 
the most important, which belong to the 
flower of the Mycenzean culture, are found 
in the Aigean area. Legends are then 
brought in evidence to prove that the 
Peloponnese was the centre of influence. 
He infers that the remains, which are every- 
where so much alike, were the work of one 
race, and that that race developed its culture 
onthe south of the Greek peninsula. Next 
comes the question, What was this race? and 
the rival claims of Phoenicians and others 
having been considered and dismissed, 
he examines the legends current in 
Greece about the prehistoric popula- 
tion, and decides that the Pelasgi 
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were the authors of the Mycenzan cul- 
ture. A discussion of the Homeric age 
leads to the conclusion that the heroes 
of the Iliad were Achzean conquerors who 
had entered into the inheritance of their 
predecessors. The Homeric armour, round 
shield with a boss, iron lance or sword, 
helmet, greaves, and cuirass, is at variance 
with the Mycenzan, which consisted (as the 
tombs and legends prove) of oblong shield 
made of hide, bow or short sword, without 
helmet or body armour. Here he falls foul 
of Reichel, and has no difficulty in demolish- 
ing the arguments by which he attempted to 
identify Homer’s men with the Mycenzans. 
An examination of the Central European 
finds at Hallstatt and elsewhere, where 
armour identical with the Homeric has been 
found, suggests that the Achzans came from 
that quarter. Ethnology again comes to 
his aid, and he gives reason for thinking 
that the Pelasgi were a small dark race, 
while their Achzean conquerors, as indeed 
Homer says, were tall and fair-headed. The 
latter he identifies with the Celts. Burial 
customs are also found to agree in Hallstatt 
and in Homer, and to differ in Mycenz. 
Finally, the Homeric dialect is examined, 
and its peculiarities explained in a most 
ingenious fashion as due to the Pelasgic dia- 
lect, which, from a comparison of Arcadian 
and Cyprian, appears to have been a variety 
of Holic. 

It is impossible here to do more than 
indicate the main lines of this argument; 
but we frankly confess that it has made a 
strong impression on us. No doubt Mr. 
Ridgeway may have here and there gone a 
little too far in identifying various dark- 
haired tribes as one, and so with the fair 
tribes ; and some of the argument is not very 
clearly stated—that, for instance, about the 
types of safety-pin brooch, which cannot be 
tested without fuller illustration. Perhaps 
he has not sufficiently explained the Zeus of 
Dodona, whom Homer calls Pelasgic and 
Mr. Ridgeway Achzan, and more is re- 
served for the second volume. The effects 
of climate upon physique may be as great 
as is here assumed, but the case can hardly 
be said to be proved. But with the main 
argument we are fully in accord. The finds, 
both in Greece and elsewhere, on which it 
is largely based, appear, so far as we can 
test the matter, to be accurately stated, and no 
material evidence seems to have been ignored. 
Mr. Ridgeway does not forget, for example, 
the warrior vase of Mycenz, with its helmets 
and round shields, but points out, quite 
truly, that it was found in the lower city 
amidst remains of the end of the Mycenzean 
age, when, according to his theory, the 
Achzeans were already dominant. In this 
part we can hardly believe that his position 
will be seriously questioned. We think the 
legends are most likely to be the battle- 
ground with his opponents. Although the 
tendency of every discovery during the last 
generation has been to rehabilitate the 
Greek legends of early times, yet the con- 
tempt for them dies hard, as appears 
clearly enough in the scant courtesy shown 
to early Roman history. But they have 
never been critically examined before in the 
light of archeological discoveries, nor has 
any one so successfully illustrated them by 
the way in which historical heroes, like 
Alexander or Charlemagne, are treated in 





saga and song; and when so examined, 
their consistency with themselves and with 
the finds is indeed remarkable. It is no 
small confirmation of their value that by 
following them Mr. Ridgeway has been 
enabled to explain better than any of his 
predecessors the origin of the Homeric 
poems. As was long ago pointed out, these 
poems are not the rude ballads of a young 
race, but the last bloom of a declining 
civilization; and Mr. Ridgeway suggests 
that the Achzans, who obtained the strong 
places of Southern Greece not by conquest, 
but by marriage, may well have availed 
themselves of the hereditary bard of the old 
kingly house to sing their own praises, just 
as the English nobles did in Ireland. 

Language is another problem on which 
new light is thrown by the present essay ; 
and here again the known facts of more 
modern history are employed. The labi- 
alism in certain Greek dialects has long 
been a vexed problem, and it is suggested 
that, whilethe conquerors adopted the speech 
of the conquered race, they impressed 
some modifications upon it, as the Normans 
did upon English. Amongst these would 
be labialism, which was a mark of 
Celtic. Thus the Athenians discarded ikxos 
for izzos, while the older form (though Mr. 
Ridgeway does not mention it) survives 
in the northern name Perdiccas. Then, 
again, scholars have never explained why 
the Athenians should have used Doric for 
the choral parts of their plays. Mr. Ridge- 
way suggests that this was really the old 
Attic—in fact, the Pelasgian of the common 
people—preserved in religious hymns, which 
would naturally be conservative. The 
‘*‘Doric” of tragedy has, in fact, little in 
common with the Doric dialects, except 
that a is retained for 7. We may 
perhaps add a further item of confirma- 
tion in the colloquial use of « with 
the subjunctive, so common in Aristo- 
phanes, who faithfully reflects the popular 
idiom, this point being also noteworthy in 
the Homeric poems. By Mr. Ridgeway’s 
theory both would come from a common 
source. 

A number of smaller points which are 
explained by the new theory can only be 
alluded to. We now see reason for the 
three classes in Sparta, nobles, periceci, and 
helots, in the three races, Dorian, Achzan, 
and Pelasgian; for similar facts in Crete, 
Thessaly, and South Italy, and for the 
absence of them in Attica. We see a 
plausible reason for the recognition scene 
in the ‘Choéphores,’ if the hair of the nobles 
were light, of the folk dark ; and perhaps 
for the footprint, if there were a marked 
difference in stature between the two. We 
see why the Homeric names are so hard 
to explain etymologically, and the great 
Athenian and island names so easy. And, 
not least, light is thrown on the dark places 
of Greek religion, which we hope to see 
more fully illuminated in the concluding 
volume. We may say, however, that an 
investigation on wholly different lines has 
led us to the conclusion which Mr. Ridge- 
way appears to have reached, that the 
common people in most parts of Greece had 
a worship of the dead quite distinct from 
that of the great gods who afterwards 
largely absorbed the functions and privileges 
of their predecessors. 





It may be worth mentioning, in reviewing 
a book of this sort, that some of the refer- 
ences are wrong. That on p. 153, note, 
should be ‘‘ Plutarch, Vit. X. Or. 843 £”; on 
p. 205, note 5, read ‘‘ Paus. viii. 5, 3.” 








NOTES FROM ROME, 


On the 12th of last March some rather inter- 
esting traces of the old gardens of Sallust were 
discovered at the corner of the Via Lucullo and 
the Via Sallustiana, where the Sisters of St. Joseph 
are building a new wing of their convent. At 
the depth of 38 feet, and at 60 feet from the 
junction of the two streets just named, a headless 
statue was lying, exquisitely carved in Greek 
marble of fine texture and rich tone. It repre- 
sents a young woman wearing the Doric woollen 
peplum, sewn on the right side up to the height 
of the shoulders, with the apoptygma—namely, 
with the top of the peplum folded over all 
round. This fold, which descends generally to 
the level of the hips, was known to archeologists 
as the SiurAoidiov, but its real name was a7o- 
atvypya. The figure belongs to a Peloponnesian 
type, produced, it seems, at the beginning of the 
fifth century B.c., of which several specimens 
have already been found, collected, and described 
by Amelung and Mariani (Bull. Com., 1897, 
p. 169; Roemische Mittheil., 1900, p. 181), 
the best preserved of the whole set being the 
one discovered at Castelli, the ancient kicapos 
in the island of Crete, and now preserved in the 
museum of the Syllogos of Candia. The new 
replica, which measures five feet in height 
without the plinth, was found lying among the 
remains of one of the edifices of the Sallustian 
gardens—built partly in the reticulated style, 
partly in ‘‘opus quadratum ”’—together with 
other fragments of statuary, several amphore, 
and two whole columns, one of africano, fluted, 
one of cipollino, plain. The edifices must have 
bordered on the little river Petronia, the under- 
ground course of which can still be followed from 
its springs in the Piazza Sallustiana down the 
Via di S. Nicolo da Tolentino, the Piazza Bar- 
berini, and the Via del Tritone, to the Piazza 
Colonna, where its traces are lost. 

In the Via dell’ Aracceli, opposite the Palazzo 
Astalli, a fragment of a stone pedestal has come 
to light, on which the words cOsOLED...... ONE 
captom can still be traced. It is very little, 
but enough to allow us to classify this fragment 
with a special set of records which com- 
memorate the capture of Greek or Sicilian 
cities in the third century B.c. and the removal 
of their most celebrated works of art to Rome. 
Such are the pedestal of M. Fulvius Nobilior, 
discovered in 1867 near the temple of Her- 
cules Musarum, upon which had been placed 
the statue of one of the muses captured by 
that victorious leader at Ambracia, a.v. 567 ; 
that of M. Claudius Marcellus, found near 
S. Pietro in Vinculis, which supported another 
splendid work of art removed from Henna in 
543, &c. The name of the conquered city 
cannot be made out in the newly found frag- 
ment ; we only know that it ended with the 
letters ...... ONE. 

Outside the Porta S. Paolo, near the city 
walls, a stone altar has come to light, with a 
bas-relief representing a four- wheeled cart 
drawn at high speed by two mules stimulated 
by the cracking of the whip of their driver. 
The inscription states that the altar was offered 
ex-voto by a muleteer named Severus to Epona, 
the goddess of stables, grooms, and pack 
animals, whose intervention had saved the 
grateful man from an accident not specified. 
A little further on, on the road to Ostia, several 
tombs have been excavated dating from the 
middle of the second century, and belonging 
to the gens Claudia (Ti. Claudius Theophilus, 
Ti. Claudius Hilarus, Claudia Charis, &c. ). 

The Carmelites are building the hundred and 
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thirty-first monastery erected in Rome under 
Italian rule, viz., since the year 1870. It 
occupies a large tract of ground right outside 
the Aurelian walls, in the triangle formed by 
the Corso d’ Italia, the Via Salaria Vetus or 
Pinciana, and the Via Salaria Nova. This 
triangle has become the terror of epigraphists, 
on account of the vast number of totally unin- 
teresting epitaphs which it contains. Over 
eight hundred have been put aside since the 
construction of this Carmelite convent began 
two or three years ago. Among the forty- 
seven discovered in these last days in the foun- 
dations of the chapel there is one describing 
how a ‘*‘ collegium ” had been formed among the 
freedmen and servants of L, Tarius Rufus, under 
the presidency of a certain Agrypnus, who was 
physician to Quinta, wife of Tarius; how the 
doctor had died at twenty-seven, and how his 
‘* mater calamitosa ” (anewand charming expres- 
sion of sorrow) had put up at her expense the 
funeral tablet. A second tablet belongs to a 
banker from Reate named C. Flaminius Atticus ; 
a third to an imperial freedman who was a 
“‘cxlator” by trade, viz., an engraver, a 
chiseller, op worker en repoussé of gold and 
silver plate. It seems that artists of this 
kind were always included in the list of the 
imperial household, like the ‘‘Amiantus 
Germanici Czesaris celator” mentioned in 
No. 4328 of the ‘Corpus Inscr. Latin.’ Pliny 
speaks of a Clodius who had attained such 
perfection and fame in the art of chiselling 
precious cups that they were named from him 
** vasa clodiana ”; and No. 9222 of the ‘ Corpus’ 
sings the praises of a M. Canuleius Zosimus 
who had outdistanced all his contemporaries in 
the ‘‘czlatura clodiana,” and although he had 
had the control of large quantities of precious 
metal (*‘ multum ponderis auri et argenti’’), he 
had died with clean hands (‘‘concupiit ex eo 
nihil unquam ”). 

A fourth tombstone belongs to a young man 
of twenty-three, named Grattius, who had been 
kicked and beaten to death (‘‘indigne subiectus 
morte nefanda, occisus calce et manibus”’) by a 
ruffian, to whom the victim wishes an even 
worse fate (‘‘hoc opto! moriare malis exemplis 
cruciatus ”’). 

Parliament has sanctioned almost unani- 
mously the purchase of the Ludovisi museum 
of statuary, which has thus become the pro- 
perty of the nation. It will be exhibited, very 
likely, in the casino of the Villa Borghesa, 
together with the Borghese marbles. I have 
just heard of another excellent scheme. The 
State is contemplating the purchase of the 
Farnese Palace, with the view of arranging in 
its spacious halls the National Gallery of 
Pictures, for which, after the latest additions, 
there is no more room in the overcrowded 
Corsini Palace. 

The collection of Papal coins formed by the 
late Cardinal Randi has been purchased by 
Pope Leo XIII. and added to the Vatican 
‘**Medagliere.” It numbers about 6,000 pieces, 
including many rare and some unique specimens, 
mostly collected in 1862, when the Government 
of Pius IX. introduced the French monetary 
system into the States of the Church. At that 
time silver or gold coins dating from the six- 
teenth or seventeenth century were still in 
circulation, including scudi, testoni (30 baiocchi), 
papetti (20 baiocchi), giulii (10), grossi (5), and 
mezzi grossi(2}). It was not a rare occurrence 
by any means to receive in exchange for a gold 
doppia or sequin silver pieces dating from the 
time of Paul III., Clement VIII., or Urban 
VIII. I still keep in my own collection a 
few rare specimens which came into my hands 

in this way. When the French monetary 
system was adopted in 1862, and the Papal 
currency retired from circulation, Cardinal 
Randi was allowed to pick up whatever pieces 
would suit his purpose by simply refunding 
to the Treasury their face value in silver or 
gold, And thus the finest and rarest pro- 





ductions of the Cinquecento medalists were 
bought by Randi by the pound ! 

The archeological exploration of the islands 
of Giglio (Igilium) and Giannutri (Dianium) in 
the Tuscan Sea has just been completed by 
Prof. Pellegrini, of the Florence Museum. The 
island of Giglio belonged to the Ahenobarbi 
branch of the Domitian family from the time of 
the Republic, as we are told by Cesar (‘De 
Bell. Civ.,’ i. 34). Here they built a villa or a 
shooting lodge on the hill now called Del Cas- 
tellare, behind the tower of Giglio Marina, and 
here several brick stamps have lately been 
found, inscribed with the name of the celebrated 
Domitian kilns. These kilns occupied a large 
district at the foot of the Vatican Hill and 
on the plain which we call the Prati di 
Castello (the old Domitian gardens), and became 
Crown property through the two Domitiz 
Lucille, senior and junior, marrying into the 
imperial family. There is no doubt, therefore, 
that the villa of Castellare was built with 
materials specially shipped from the Tiber. 

Far more important are the remains described 
by Pellegrini on the west coast of Giannutri, in 
the inner recess of the Cala Maestra, at the foot 
of the Poggio del Cannone, which rises 255 feet 
above the level of the sea. The remains, which 
have a sea frontage of 900 feet, had been identi- 
fied by former explorers with a temple of 
Diana, for no other reason than that suggested 
by the name of the island, called ’Apteyita by 
the Greeks and Dianium by the Romans. They 
include a reservoir for rain-water, living rooms, 
store-rooms, baths, habitations for servants and 
slaves, and a round belvedere in the highest 
portion of the grounds, to which the five granite 
columns and the corresponding marble capitals 
lying in that neighbourhood seem to belong. 
All these antique structures have lately been 
explored by the brothers Oswald and Walter 
Adami, of Leghorn, who have undertaken the 
colonization and cultivation of the half- 
deserted island, and who have lodged them- 
selves and their staff of servants and workmen 
in the very rooms of the palace raised and 
inhabited by the Domitii Ahenobarbi twenty 
centuries before. 

Following in the footsteps of King Victor 
and Pope Leo XIII., the municipality of Rome 
has just started its own collection of coins in a 
room of the Palazzo de’ Conservatori, next to the 
Gallery of Bronzes. The task of sorting, arrang- 
ing, and exhibiting scientifically this remarkable 
collection has been entrusted to the well-known 
numismatist Camillo Serafini, who is also the 
keeper of the Vatican ‘‘Medagliere.” It con- 
tains, among other items, the Campana collection 
of Roman gold coins, which the city rescued 
from the Mont de Piété in 1872; the Bignani 
collection, bought in 1889 ; the Stanzani collec- 
tion, formed by that distinguished architect 
while residing in Russia ; and lastly, the gold, 
silver, and bronze coins collected since 1870 
from municipal excavations. 

Roporro Lanctani. 





SALES. 


Messrs. Curist1E, Manson & Woops sold 
on the 4th inst. the following engravings. After 
J. Hoppner : The Duchess of Bedford, by S. W. 
Reynolds, 43/.; Mrs. Whitbread, by the same, 
31l.; The Sisters (The Frankland Children), by 
W. Ward, 109].; Psyche, by H. Meyer, 391. 
After Sir J. Reynolds: A Bacchante (Lady 
Hamilton), by J. R. Smith, 43/.; another 
example, 3251.; Mrs. Braddyll, by S. Cousins, 
571.; Lady Caroline Montagu as Winter, by 
J. R. Smith, 96/.; The Duchess of Devonshire, 
by V. Green, 65/.; Mrs. Bunbury, by J. 
Watson, 92). After G. Romney: The Duchess 
of Marlborough, by J. Jones, 67/.; Emma (Lady 
Hamilton), by the same, 241/.; Hon. Mrs. 
Beresford, by the same, 53/. After Sir T, 
Lawrence: Countess Grosvenor, by S. Cousins, 
291.; Master Lambton, by the same, 57/7. After 





J. Ward: Selling Rabbits, and The Citizens’ 
Retreat, by W. Ward, 251. After G. Morland : 
St. James’s Park, and A Tea-Garden, by 
F. D. Soiron, 1411.; Fox-hunting, by E. Bell 
(set of four), 37/.; The Deserter, by G. Keat- 
ing (set of four), 931. After W. Bigg: Dulce 
Domum, and Black Monday, by J. Jones, 331. ; 
The Soldier’s Widow, and The Sailor’s Orphans, 
by Dunkarton, 351. By W. Ward: uisa 
Mildmay, 491. 

The same firm sold on the 8th inst. the 
following works. Drawings: V. Cole, The 
Harvest - Field, 501. W. A. Nesfield, Glen 
Rosie, Isle of Arran, 541. R.T. Waite, Lewes 
Mill, 1261. J. Downman, Lady Hildyard, 991. ; 
Miss Saltren, 991. B. Foster, Waiting for the 
Ferry, 781.; Crossing the Ford, 3461. F. 
Goodall, Felice Ballarini reciting Tasso to the 
Fishermen of Chioggia, 501. A. W. Hunt, A 
Woodland Glade, 841. T. S. Cooper, Tonford 
Manor, Kent, 1997. P. de Wint, A Coast 
Scene, Minehead, 199].; Kenilworth Castle, 
1731. Pictures: T. S. Cooper, The End of 
November, 1872, 2621. . P. Frith, Mr. 
Honeywood introducing the Bailiffs to Miss 
Richland as his Friends, 194. G. Vincent, A 
Woody River Scene, 1361. H. Dawson, The 
Cornfield, 1361. W. Miiller, The Acropolis, 
Athens, 420). W. Etty, Aurora and Zephyr, 
2101. E. W. Cooke, French Herring Boats 
running into the Port of Havre-de-Grace, 2101. 
J. F. Herring, sen., Boroughbridge Horse Fair, 
1731. J. N. Sartorius, The Death of the Fox, 
1051. 








Hine-Art Gossiy, 

Tue Pastel Society are holding the private 
view to-day of their exhibition in the Royal 
Institute Galleries. 

In consequence of the success of Messrs. 
Colnaghi’s exhibition in aid of the Princess of 
Wales’s Appeal Fund, Sir Seymour Haden has 
consented to forego the opening of their second 
show of his own work for a fortnight, so that it 
will begin on the 29th. 

Messrs. Foster sold, for comparatively small 
sums, on Wednesday last, the 12th inst., three of 
the frescoes, by Mr. Watts, that were detached 
from the walls of the original Little Holland 
House, Kensington, by peeling them off on 
linen, just before that once well-known build- 
ing was pulled down. The subjects represented 
were ‘From Spenser’s “Faerie Queene,”’’ ‘Dante,’ 
and ‘Dante and Virgil.’ Other frescoes by the 
same hands, which were detached from the 
same building, are still existing in private 
possession. 

Tue death is announced of the eldest son of 
the late C. R. Leslie, R.A., Mr. R. C. Leslie, 
who was well known as a painter of sea-subjects. 
Latterly he took to writing, and produced ‘A 
Marine Painter’s Log’ and a ‘ Waterbiography.’ 

Mr. Warts is now, and for some weeks past 
has been, at Limner’s Lease, and engaged in 
completing his full-length, life-size portrait of 
Tennyson. This is not that portrait of the 
Laureate which the R.A. proposed some time 
ago, representing his friend as he once saw him, 
walking near Farringford in sunlight with a 
peacock on each side of him. 

Mrs. Hoey is quite right about Herbert's 
picture mentioned last week, and we are sorry 
to have been misled by the fact that his name 
disappears from the list of Academicians in 1887. 
He contributed the work in question to the 
Academy when he had retired in 1889, and it 
was called ‘ A Voice from the Deep.’ 

Mr. OrcHaRpson has just been elected a 
foreign Associate of the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts. His work is well known in France, 
where he obtained a medal as far back as 1867. 

Tue talented landscape painter Hans Sand- 
reuter, whose death in his fifty-first year is 
announced from Basle, was a pupil of Bécklin. 
He was recently awarded a Gold Medal for 
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painting at Dresden, and his picture was pur- 
chased for the Dresden Gallery. Many of his 
works are at present being exhibited at Paris. 

On May 26th, the four hundredth anniversary 
of Benvenuto Cellini’s birthday, a memorial 
tablet was affixed to the house in the Via 
Chiara at Florence where the artist was born. 
On the same day a bronze bust of Cellini was 
unveiled on the Ponte Vecchio. Both cere- 
monies were attended by the municipal autho- 
rities of the city, numerous artistic, literary, 
and other societies with their banners, and a 
great crowd of citizens. 








MUSIC 
THE WEEK. 


CovENT GaRpEn.—Opera: ‘ Tristan und Isolde,’ ‘ Lohen- 
grin. 
QUEEN’s HauL.—Verdi Memorial Concert. 


A PERFORMANCE of ‘Tristan’ was given 
at Covent Garden on Friday last week. 
Fraulein Ternina was the Isolde, and these 
simple words express exactly the impres- 
sion which she created ; she did more than 
play the part; the impersonation of the 
now haughty, now tender, now sorrowful 
maiden, was ideal. A great artist is a 
creature of moods and circumstances, and 
cannot, therefore, always display his or her 
powers to the best advantage. On this 
particular evening Friulein Ternina not 
only sang magnificently and acted in the 
most subtle, vivid, yet restrained manner, 
but she evidently inspired all around her. 
Herr van Dyck, for instance, was at times 
uncertain in intonation—an old weakness, 
from which he has been singularly free this 
season—but he strained every nerve, sang 
with great intensity, and acted with all 
dignity and passion. During the perform- 
ance certain moments in connexion with 
these two artists seemed to call for special 
mention ; yet on looking, or rather thinking, 
back we felt that they were parts of a whole 
which should not be destroyed by detailed 
praise. Then there was Miss Marie Brema 
as Brangine, and at her best, and Herr van 
Rooy, a sturdy Kurwenal. It seems un- 
gracious to speak last of the conductor and 
orchestra, though such is the custom, and 
in many operas they certainly occupy a 
subordinate position. In ‘Tristan’ they 
are of paramount importance; on them 
depends whatever success is achieved on 
the stage. We have already recognized the 
merits of Herr Lohse, the conductor, though 
we have occasionally found the orchestral 
playing untidy, as in the performances both 
of ‘Siegfried’ and ‘Die Meistersinger.’ 
On the ‘Tristan’ evening, however, there 
was a marked change. We would not 
speak of Herr Lohse as an inspired con- 
ductor, but he is intelligent, thoroughly 
understands Wagner, and on this occasion 
he had his forces well under control; the 
result, therefore, was highly satisfactory ; 
the orchestral playing was, in fact, the best 
which has been heard this season. 

On Tuesday ‘ Lohengrin’ was performed, 
with Fraulein Ternina as Elsa. Any part 
which this gifted lady undertakes is sure to 
be interesting; as the gentle, loving, and 
somewhat weak-minded maiden she could 
not, however, create so strong an impression 
as on the previous Friday. ‘ Lohengrin’ is 
in many respects a wonderful work, yet in 
listening to it after the storm and stress of 
‘ Tristan,’ and especially after a great per- 





formance, we realize more fully than ever 
to what daring heights Wagner rose 
through the power of his genius. The 
‘ Meistersinger’ may be—nay, probably is— 
the most healthy of Wagner’s art creations, 
but ‘ Tristan’ is assuredly the most astonish- 
ing. Herr van Dyck represented, and we 
believe for the first time, Telramund, and 
in an impressive manner, especially in the 
second act; in the first his facial expres- 
sion was somewhat impassive. Miss Marie 
Brema was the Ortrud. Her conception of 
the part is good. Here and there, however, 
we become conscious that she has painfully 
studied the character, and that she is trying 
to bring out to the full the composer’s 
intentions, and that very anxiety results 
at times in over-emphasizing the means. 
Herr Knote as Lohengrin sang extremely 
well ; it was the best appearance he has made 
this season. Herr Blass proved a digni- 
fied king. Some of the chorus-singing, by 
the way, was woefully out of tune. Herr 
Lohse conducted. 

The Verdi memorial concert given at the 
Queen’s Hall on Saturday afternoon did not 
attract the multitude; there was a good 
though not full house. The name of the 
composer is specially associated with the 
stage, and yet his contributions to sacred 
music are of interest and even importance. 
The ‘Requiem’ which was heard on this 
occasion is the work of a man of earnest 
thought and sincere feeling; it is highly 
dramatic, but there is in it a certain feeling 
of staginess; in other words, Verdi prac- 
tically devoted his life to the theatre, and 
this influenced his style. Then, again, 
nationality is a factor to be considered, and 
even the form of religion to which a com- 
poser adheres. With regard to the latter 
an interesting comparison could be drawn 
between the sacred music of sturdy Pro- 
testants, like Handel and Bach, and Catholic 
composers whose view of the part which art 
plays in the service of the Church is more 
objective, more sensuous ; the Catholic creed 
permits—nay, induces—music of a softer, 
more ornate kind. The performance of the 
‘ Requiem’ was exceedingly good, especially 
as regards the choral singing. The soloists 
were Madame Sobrino, Miss Marie Brema, 
Signor Anselmi, and M. Plangon. They 
all sang well. In the concerted music, 
however, their voices did not blend nicely. 
Signor Mancinelli conducted with all due 
fervour. In the first part of the programme 
Sir A. C. Mackenzie conducted his dramatic 
suite ‘ Coriolanus,’ arranged from the score 
which he recently provided for Sir Henry 
Irving’s production of the play at the 
Lyceum Theatre. We then referred to 
the excellent music, which, performed by 
the large Queen’s Hall band, has now been 
heard to better advantage. The suite con- 
sists of four movements, of which the 
Prelude and Melodrame and Funeral March 
appear to us the most effective in the concert- 
room. The work was much applauded, and 
the composer recalled to the platform. 








Musical Gossiy. 


Mapame Teresa CarRENO made a successful 
appearance at the sixth Philharmonic Concert 
last Thursday week. She played, and with 
great success, Grieg’s Concerto in A minor, a 
work with which she is evidently in strong 





sympathy. The programme included Tschai- 
kowsky’s interesting overture ‘Romeo and 
Juliet,’ of which an excellent performance was 
given, and Schumann’s Symphony, No. 2, ine, 
which also was good, though the first movement 
was somewhat lacking in breadth and force. 
Madame Marchesi sang in place of Madame 
Emma Nevada, and was well received. 

Mitr. Camrm~ra Lanpi's Curtius Concert 
Club vocal recital, at the Bechstein Hall on 
Saturday afternoon, was well attended, and in 
old Italian songs, modern French songs, and 
German Lieder, she once again displayed the 
versatility of her gifts. She was, too, in excel- 
lent voice. Messrs. Henry Bird and A. Mann 
presided ably at the pianoforte. 

MapaMe CaRRENO gave the first of two 
pianoforte recitals at St. James’s Hall on 
Monday. Her reading of Beethoven’s 
Sonata in & flat, Op. 31, No. 3, was delight- 
ful, the middle movements being played with 
marked skill and tenderness. The latter quality 
was particularly noticeable in the Minuet, and it 
seemed to foreshadow some beautiful Chopin 
playing. Yet in interpreting the music of that 
master she disappointed us, The colours were 
laid on too thickly. Madame OCarreiio 
is an artist, and even when not agreeing 


with her, we feel that we are listening 
to one who thinks and acts for her- 
self. Pianists cannot ask for indulgence 


because they are not quite in the vein; 
they take their chance, and, of course, have 
their favourable and unfavourable days. The 
laboured reading of much of the Schumann 
Fantasia satisfied us that Madame Carrefio was 
not up to her usual high standard. 

Mr. Sicmunp Beet, who studied under Dr. 
Joachim, gave his first violin recital at the New 
Bechstein Hall on Monday afternoon. He has 
taste, temperament, and excellent technique— 
three qualities not often combined. His pro- 
gramme commenced with a Sonata for piano- 
forte and violin, Op. 20, by Mr. Arthur William 
Foote, an American composer who has pub- 
lished many vocal and instrumental works. 
The sonata in question was performed, appa- 
rently, for the first time in London. The music 
is ably written, and Mr. Beel deserves credit 
for introducing a novelty, also for calling atten- 
tion to American composers, with whom, one or 
two excepted, we have little acquaintance. He 
gave an earnest, artistic rendering of the Bach 
Chaconne, while his playing of the Paganini 
Concerto in D was exceedingly brilliant. The 
programme ended with Mozart’s Sonata in 
E minor, a fine work, though one seldom heard. 
Miss Ada Wright, a clever pianist, took part in 
the concerted music, and also played solos. Mr. 
Bird proved, as usual, an excellent accom- 
panist. 

Mr. ArRNoLp Doxtmetscu gave the last concert 
of his summer series on Tuesday. The pre- 
gramme opened with a Concerto for harpsichord, 
with accompaniment of strings (composed in 
1743) by C. P. E. Bach. The first and last move- 
ments are delightfully fresh and vigorous, but 
the slow middle movement is specially remark- 
able for its beauty and deep feeling. The same 
composer was also represented by a Sonata in 
F minor, while a Sonata for harpsichord and 
violin by his brother Johann Christian Bach 
proved light and agreeable. This composer had 
not his brother’s earnestness or technical gifts, 
and yet, when he was not catering, as he so 
frequently did, for the public taste, he wrote 
excellent music. In all these works Mrs. Elodie 
Dolmetsch presided ably at the harpsichord. 
An attractive Sonata for ‘cello, by Boccherini, 
was interpreted with fine precision and pure 
sentiment by Miss Héléne Dolmetsch. The 
second part of the programme included a Haydn 
Trio in D flat and Mozart’s Quartet in & flat for 
harpsichord and strings. 

THERE are two composers whose music exerts 
a specially powerful influence over the public. 
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The one is Beethoven, the other Wagner ; and 
it is to be feared that of the two the latter is 
for the moment the greater favourite. Enthu- 
siasm is natural enough, but many irrational 
worshippers are inclined to esteem the Bayreuth 
above the Bonn master. A ‘‘ Beethoven” Con- 
cert given on Tuesday at the Queen’s Hall, 
under the direction of Mr. H. J. Wood, pre- 
sented three masterpieces, which even Wagner 
in all his glory did not surpass: the ¢ minor 
Symphony, the Violin Concerto, and the F flat 
Pianoforte Concerto. The soloists were M. 
Ysaye and Signor Busoni. The programme 
included the ‘King Stephen’ Overture, a minor, 
yet interesting work. 

At his second pianoforte recital, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, M. Godowsky offered a pro- 
gramme of good things, but one of extreme 
length, We heard him play Schumann’s 
‘Davidsbiindler,’ greatly admiring his clean 
technique and his intelligent conception of the 
music ; yet there was a lack of warmth. His 
programme again contained what we feel 
strongly inclined to call derangements of 
Chopin’s ‘ Etudes’—M. Godowsky calls them 
‘Studies on Chopin Etudes.’ We heard the 
group which he gave at his first recital, but, in 
spite of all the cleverness of his treatment of 
the music, in spite of all the skill which he 
displayed in performance, we felt that such 
things ought not to be done—not, at any rate, 
on the concert platform. 


M. YsayE anp Signor Busoni performed 
César Franck’s Sonata in a for violin and 
pianoforte at their recital at Queen’s Hall on 
Thursday afternoon. The two artists were in 
thorough sympathy with the music, and it was 
a great treat to hear so satisfactory a rendering 
of one of the Belgian composer’s finest works. 
Signor Busoni played as solo, and in brilliant 
style, Schumann’s ‘‘ Abegg ” Variations, Op. 1, 
a brilliant composition, in which there are curious 
traces of the Hummel-Herz school, from which 
Schumann soon emancipated himself. 

THE death is announced of Mrs. Thomson 
(née Anna Robena Laidlaw), a pianist, pupil of 
Robert Miiller and Henri Herz, who played at 
a Leipzig Gewandhaus concert in 1837. She 
made the acquaintance of Schumann, who dedi- 
cated to her his ‘ Phantasiestiicke,’ Op. 12. She 
had a successful career until 1852, when she 
married and retired from public life. 

Tue death has occurred at Wiesbaden of the 
composer and conductor Georg Vierling, son of 
Johann Gottfried Vierling, who was a pupil of 
Carl Ph. Em. Bach and Kirnberger. Georg, 
born in 1820, was director of various societies 
at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, Berlin, and Potsdam. 
He wrote many well-known part-songs ; also 
a symphony, overtures, and chamber music. 








PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEE. 


M. Pachmann’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James’s Hall. 
‘ The Golden Legend,’ 3.30. Crystal Palace 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 


Mon. Madame Carreiio’s Pianoforte Recital, 3, St. James's Hail. 
— Mrs. Milligan Fox's Folk-song Concert, 3, Salle Erard. 
— Royal Italian Opera. Covent Garden. 

Turs) Tschaikowsky Concert, 3, Queen’s Hall. 
_ Miss K. Kruckshaw’s Pianoforte Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
— Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 

Wep. Miss Aline May’s Concert, 3, St James's Hall. 
— Kobelik Violin Recital, 8 30, St James's Hall 
_ Miss Johanna Heymann’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.50, Salle Erard. 
— Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 

Tucrs Mr. Donald Tovey’s Concert, 3, St James’s Hall. 
Philharmonic Concert. 8, Queen's Hall. 
= Royal Italian Opera. Covent Garden. 

Fat. . Mile Girod’s Pianoforte Recital. 3, Bechstein Hall. 
= Madame Héléne L’Amy’s Concert, 8.30, St. James's Hall. 
— Herr Hermann Heydrich's Concert, 8.30, Steinway Hall. 
— _ Koyal Italian Opera. Covent Garden. . 

Sar Curtius Club Concert, 3 








DRAMA 
Dramatic Gossip, 


Stcns that the season will be exceptionally 
brief multiply. Mr. Forbes Robertson has 


concluded his season at the Comedy, though 
the house still remains on his hands; and Mr. 
Martin Harvey has postponed until the autumn 
the production of his promised novelty ‘ Through 








Deep Waters.’ One may count on the fingers 
of one hand the theatres which are in any full 
sense successful. 


‘Mapame Sans-Gene’ in the adaptation of 
Mr. Comyns Carr now holds possession of the 
Lyceum during four evenings and two after- 
noons of the week, the evening programme 
on Wednesday consisting of ‘The Bells’ and 
‘Waterloo.’ Mr. Irving reappears as Napoleon 
and Miss Terry as Catherine. Scarcely any 
other feature of the cast with which at the same 
house the drama was given on April 10th, 1897, 
is retained. Mr. J. H. Barnes is an excellent 
Marshal Lefebvre. 

Mapame R&ésaneE will appear on Monday at 
the Coronet Theatre in ‘Sapho,’ which has been 
accepted by the Censure. The piece is played 
by permission of Mr. M. L. Meyer, the holder 
of the English rights. Madame Réjane’s season 
will extend over a fortnight. 

Durine her stay in London Madame Réjane 
will, it is anticipated, be seen in ‘La Robe 
Rouge’ of M. Eugéne Brieux, produced at the 
Vaudeville in March of last year; and in ‘La 
Course au Flambeau’ of M. Paul Hervieu, 
given at the same house on April 17th last. 
In the former piece she plays for once a woman 
of the people, who in the last act assassinates 
a magistrate by whom she has been oflicially 
persecuted. It might possibly be expedient to 
show her in ‘ A Doll’s House,’ in which she has 
won recognition in Scandinavia as well as in 
Paris. 

Miss Marie TEMPEST promises in August a 
new play, to be given at the Prince of Wales’s. 

In spite of legal difficulties put in his way in 
order to compel him to prosecute a reputed 
forger, Mr. Wilson Barrett has started for 
Australia. He expects to return to London in 
1902, by way of South Africa. 


Mr. Nat Goopwin and Miss Maxine Elliott 
are to appear at the Comedy Theatre as Shylock 
and Portia in ‘The Merchant of Venice,’ in 
which they have recently been seen in America. 


MapamMe BernwarpdT is credited with the 
intention of playing Romeo to the Juliet of 
Miss Maude Adams. The experiment will 
presumably be made in America. 

Mr. Coxttns’s lease of Drury Lane has, it is 
said, been extended to eighty years, a period 
long enough to satisfy most ambitions. It is 
bewildering to think of the changes which it 
may witness. 


ALONE, or in collaboration with his sister-in- 
law Miss Harriett Jay, the late Robert Buchanan 
wrote many plays. The best of these were 
adaptations of novels. ‘Sophia,’ his rendering 
of ‘Tom Jones,’ given at the Vaudeville, 
April 12th, 1886, enjoyed a well-deserved suc- 
cess, To the Comedy he supplied ‘ Dick 
Sheridan,’ February 3rd, 1894. Among his 
many dramatic writings were: ‘The Witch- 
finder,’ Sadler’s Wells, 1864; ‘The Madcap 
Prince,’ Haymarket, August 3rd, 1874; ‘The 
Queen of Connaught,’ Olympic, January 15th, 
1877 ; ‘A Nine Days’ Queen,’ Gaiety, Decem- 
ber 22nd, 1880; ‘ The Exiles of Erin, or St. Abe 
and his Seven Wives,’ Olympic, May 7th, 1881 ; 
‘ The Shadow of the Sword,’ Olympic, April 8th, 
1882 ; ‘Storm-beaten,’ Adelphi, March 17th, 
1883 ; ‘A Sailor and his Lass,’ written with Sir 
A. Harris, Drury Lane, October 15th, 1883 ; 
* Agnes,’ Comedy, March 21st, 1885 ; ‘Clarissa’ 
[Harlowe], Vaudeville, February 6th, 1890 ; 
and ‘Sweet Nancy,’ adapted from Miss Rhoda 
Broughton, Lyric, July 12th, 1890. 

Ir is a bad prospect for actors who are in the 
habit of making up in the country for their losses 
in town if, as is said, the ‘‘ rot” long visible in 
London has extended outside it. 

To CoRRE3PONDENT;.—E, D.—P. F.—G, T.—H. K. L.— 
F. M. D.—receive . 

W. CO. 1.—Inquiring. 

L. K.—No more on this can be irserted. 

H. C.—Later. 











MESSRS. BELL'S 
N EW BOOKS. 


Messrs, Bell’s Miniature Illustrated Catalogue now 
ready and will be sent on application. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 


The WORKS of CHARLES STUART 
CALVERLEY. Completeinil vol. With a Memoir by 
Sir WALTER J. SENDALL, Governor of British Guiana, 
and Portrait. 


Imperial 16mo, 12s. 6d. net. 


GERMAN BOOK-PLATES. A Hand- 
book of German and Austrian Ex-Libris. By KARL 
EMICH, COUNT ZU_ LEININGRN-WESTERBURG, 
Hon. Member of the Ex-Libris Verein (Berlin), Hon. 
Vice-President of the Ex-Libris em | ge &e. 
Translated by G. RAVENSCROFT DENNIS. With 250 
Illustrations. Also 75 Copies on Japanese vellum, demy 
8vo, 25s. net. (All Sold.) ; 


Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THEOCRITUS. A New Edition, with 
Introduction and Notes, by R. J. CHOLMELEY, M.A., 
City of London School. 


12mo, 5s, 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By T. R. LOUNSBURY, Professor of 
English in Yale University. New KHdition, Revised, 
xiv and 505 pages. 


12mo, 5s. 


INTRODUCTION to ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. By HENRY  S. PANCOAST. 
556 pages. 

** Seems to me to fulfil better on the whole than any other 
‘introduction ’ known to me the real requirements of such 
a book. It rightly does not attempt to be cyclopzxdic, but 
isolates a number of figures of first-rate importance, an@ 
deals with these in a very attractive way.” 

Prof. C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. 


FOURTH ENLARGED EDITION, 8vo, 10s. net. 


A HISTORY of GERMAN 
LITERATURE. By KUNO FRANCKE, Professor of 
German Literature in Harvard University. 

‘This splendid work...... is based on first-hand knowledge 
of the sources and authorities, and is written in a lively and 
impressive style, which brings the chief social forces, the 
literary tendencies, the principal problems, the great writers, 
and their most important productions vividly before the 
mind of the reader. We have nothing of the kind in this 
country...... On its appearance it was very warmly welcomed 
by the best German scientific periodicals, and it is now very 
largely used in America. I hope that ere long the same 
may be said with reference to this country...... It is much 
used by my own students. Students reading for the various 
higher university examinations, teachers who are anxious 
to obtain a reliable survey of a given period of German 
literature, will find this book invaluable.”—Dr. Karn 
BREUL in the Modern Language Quarterly, October, 1900. 


BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES. 
NEW VOLUMES. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. net each. 


BRISTOL (with a Chapter on St. Mary 
Redcliffe). By H. J. L.J. MASSE, M.A. With Illus 
trations. 


ST. DAVID’S. By Philip A. Robson, 


A.RI1.B.A. With 50 Illustrations. 





Uniform nith the Series, 18. 6d, net each. 
BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY 


ABBEY, and BRADFORD-ON-AVON. By Rev. T-. 
PERKINS, M.A. With 49 Illustrations. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS (An 
ITINERARY of) for the USE of TRAVELLERS. Com- 
piled by JAMES G. GILCHRIST, A.M. M.D., Univer- 
sity of Iowa, U.S.A. Revised and Kdited, with an 
Introduction on Cathedral Architecture, by the Rev. 
T. N. PERKINS, M A., Rector of Tumwortb, Blandford. 
With 40 Illustrations and a Map, 


CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 
Illusteated by BYAM SHAW. 
NEW VOLUME. Cloth, 1s. 6d. net; limp leather, 2s. net. 
KING HENRY V. 


Full Prospectus post free on application. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
York Street, Covent Garden, 
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READY AT ONCE.—A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 


THE SEVEN HOUSES. 6s. 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, Author of ‘A Man of his Age,’ &c. 

‘The Seven Houses’ should win high honours and hearty recognition for its author. 
It is a book which compels one to admire bravery and honour in a man and to revere 
womanhood. It strikes the true note of chivalry, and makes one pull himself together and 
wish he were more of a man as he reads. The strong, sure touch, the admirable and ‘‘ dis- 
tinguished ”’ style, the literary beauty of the phrasing and of the ‘imagery, and the big note 
that the whole thing strikes, impress one immensely. 


MAYNE LINDSAY’S STIRRING ROMANCE. 


THE WHIRLIGIG. 


6s. 
By MAYNE LINDSAY, Author of ‘ The Valley of Sapphires,’ &c. 

The Daily Mail says :—‘* Mayne Lindsay writes well, and the descriptions of local 
colour show touches of positive genius.” 

The Sheffield Telegraph says :—‘‘ This very stirring novel is a wonderful story, and leaves 
the reader panting. Will commend itself to those who like a bustling story with exciting 
incidents.” 

The Nottingham Guardian says :—‘‘ An admirably written story of adventure. Crowded 
with a events. It is a fine bit of character study, well conceived and happily 
executed.” 

Lloyd’s News says :—“‘ It it always pleasant to chronicle a success on the part of a young 
and comparatively new writer, as we do now, for this book cannot fail to assure Mayne 
Lindsay a position in the front rank of romancers. Crisp and clever diction, thrilling yet 
always possible situations, with strength sustained throughout, are the features of the story. 
It is a perfect romance.’ 








JUST READY, RICHARD HENRY SAVAGE’S NEW NOVEL. 


CAPTAIN LANDON. 6s. 


Ever since the publication of ‘ My Official Wife’ Mr. Savage’s works have commanded 
a large circle of readers, who eagerly await each production of his facile pen. 


SIR WILLIAM MAGNAY’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE RED CHANCELLOR. 6s. 


By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Author of ‘The Man Trap,’ ‘The Pride of Life,’ &c. 
Poy Opinion says :—‘‘ A capital book, positively bristling with adventures, and wildly 
exciting.’ 
The King says :—‘‘ A romance of Stirring adventure, excitingly narrated...... One of the 
best reading romances of the season.” 
me Trish Times says:—‘‘A really fascinating story, well written, and cleverly put 
together.” 








MAX PEMBERTON’S GREAT ROMANCE. 


PRO PATRIA. 
By MAX PEMBERTON, Author of ‘ Kronstadt,’ ‘ The Iron Pirate,’ &c. 
With 16 Full-Page Illustrations by A. Forestier. 
The Liverpool Mercury says :—‘‘A fine and distinguished piece of imaginative writing, 
one that should shed a new lustre upon the clever author of ‘ Kronstadt.’ 


K. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE SURVIVOR. 


6s. 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, Author of ‘A Millionaire of Yesterday,’ &c. 
The Morning Leader says :—‘‘ A clever novel, and easily the best Mr. Oppenheim has 
given us.’ 


6s. 








“A MIRTH-PROVOKING BOOK.”— Atheneum. 


THE MAYOR OF LITTLEJOY. 6s. 
- By F. C. SMALE. 

Lloyd’s News says :—“ Laughter i is a good thing, and this extravagantly droll book is full 
of it. It is irresistibly funny.” 


GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 


MY INDIAN QUEEN. 5s. 


The Echo says:—‘‘A fantastic story, full of powerful description and sustained sus- 


pens 
The Pall Mall Gazette says : :—‘* A really exciting story, and it is certainly the best one 
that the author has given us. 


JOSEPH HOCKING’S LATEST AND GREATEST ROMANCE. 


LEST WE FORGET. 3s. 6d. 


The Newcastle Chronicle says :—‘‘ By far Mr. Hocking’s best work. As an historical 
novel, as a tale of adventure, it takes a high place. No more powerful story has been 
written for many a day.” 


BY COULSON KERNAHAN, Author of ‘Captain Shannon,’ ‘God and the Ant,’ &c. 


SCOUNDRELS AND CO. 3s. 6d. 


The Westminster Gazette says :—‘t They are more desperate villains than any we have 
ever met, and would almost make a dead man’s flesh creep. ‘Scoundrels and Co.’ certainly 
makes one ‘ sit up.’” 

6s. 


DINAH KELLOW. 
By CHRISTOPHER HARE, Author of ‘ Down the Village Street,’ &c. 
The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘Humour and pathos, sunshine and storm, tragedy and 
comedy, jostle each other through the pages of the book, but there is nothing artificial 
about the portraiture of the various characters and incidents. Full of genuine human 
emotion.” 




















TALES OF THE STUMPS. 3s. 6d. 
By HORACE BLEACKLEY. 
The > Spectator Says : :—“ Farcical, distinctly ingenious, and entertaining.” 
A STIRRING SENSATIUNAL NOVEL. 7 
NINETEEN THOUSAND POUNDS. 2s, 


By BURFORD DELANNOY, Author of ‘ The Garden Court Murder,’ &c. 
The Rock says : :—‘‘The reader is rushed along amid the excitement. ‘ Nineteen 
Thousand Pounds’ places the author in the very front rank of the writers of sensational 
stories—quite on a level with Hugh Conway and Fergus Hume.” 





THE BEST AND MOST WIDELY 
CIRCULATED GUIDES. 


WARD, LOCK & CO0.'S 
NEW SERIES OF 


SHILLING 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


They are superbly illustrated, contain excellent Maps and Plans, are- 
printed in clear type on good paper, and are of handy size, 
cloth bound. 

“‘These excellent guide-books possess a value and freshness that cannot 
be said to attach to similar productions."—Daily Telegraph. 

‘* Better guide-books at the price one could not wish for.” — Graphic. 

‘‘There are no holiday guide-books that we can more cordially recom- 
mend.”—Schovlmaster. 
These books are not only guides in the best sense of the word, but useful’ 

and dainty souvenirs, 


UP TO DATE. PRACTICAL. CONCISE. 
THE SERIES COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING : 
ENGLAND AND — 


ABERYSTWYTH, BARMOUTH, 7am of WIGH 








&e. (the Southern Section of N. Wales). NGTON, T WARWICK, &e. 
See a etONBURY fe. LIVERPOOL, WELLS 
L 
BIDEFORD CLOVELLY, & LLANDUDNO, COLWEN, ‘fe, (the: 
BIRMING SOE, NEW FOREST, emer Section of N. Wal es). 
SRIALINGTON, PILEY, tc. | PMREEOET, sq 
Cc. 
BRURGrO™. YNTON, and VNMOUTH. 
BROADSTA. MARGA 
UXTON aoe PSOVED MATLOCK. 


B 
CANTERBURY and Ss An, EK ENT. 
HAN 


HE 
NEL ISLAND NEWQUAY and NORTH CORN- 
CROMER, SHERINGHAM, &e. <P 


WA 
NORTH WALES. 





{ 
DAWLT ISH. " NOTTINGHAM and SHERWOOD 
M E Cc. 
peeER ” PENZANCE, SCILLY ISLES, &c. 
BASTBOURNE. PLYMOUTH. 
ENG Mane TOUTE EAST DEVON. SO NOROUGH 
SL.” : SIDMOUTH. 


EXMOUTH 
UTH CORN-| SOUTHWOLD, &c. 
FALMOUTH and 80 oer ret oak UPON-AVON . 


WALL. 
B, & 

Pe RST ro N E, SANDGATE, THIGNMOUTH. 

HYTHE, & | TORQUA 
HARROGA' | WEY Quin. 
HASTINGS, BEXHILL, &c. HITE 
HERNE BAY. DeoR. 

Seared and the BORDERLAND. | WORTHING. 
TLPRACOMBE VALLEY 
ILKLEY. ‘YARMOUTH and the BROADS. 

ISLE of MAN. 


SCOTLAND. 
| HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS. 


DE. 
RDINBU oRGI enon NASD SS and NORTHERN 


H. I 
ITION, CLYDE DS. 
GLE A TERING PLACES, 8. 'OBAN, FORT WILLIAM, &c. 
IRELAND. 


ABFEIM, GIANT’S CAUSEWAY,!GREENORE, CARLINGFORD 
LOUGH, &e. 

KILLARNEY, COAST of KERRY,. 

| LIMBRICK, COAST of CLARE &c. 


NORTHERN LAKE DISTR 
‘WATERFORD, WEXFORD, a 


THE CONTINENT. 


BELGIUM and HOLLAND. | SWITZERLAND. 
PARIS. 


TPA. AST. 
CORK, GLENGARIFF, &c. 

ONEGAL HIGHLANDS. 
DUBLIN and WICKLOW. 


OTHERS ARE IN PREPARATION. 
Full Prospectus and particulars post free on application. 





WARD, LOCK & CO., Limrep, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 
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MR. MACQUEEN WILL PUBLISH 
ON JUNE 19 


A NEW and REVISED EDITION of 


MISS ELLA C. SYKES’S IMPORTANT WORK 
ON PERSIA. 


THROUGH PERSIA ON A 
SIDE-SADDLE. 


With a specially written Introduction for this 
Edition by 


Major-General 
SIR FREDERIC GOLDSMID, C.B, K.C.S.I1. 


Map and 8 Full-Page Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


‘* Her description of her life at Kerman is highly 
entertaining, but the whole of her book affords 
most pleasant reading. Her camera has provided 
her with excellent illustrations, which reproduce 
the people, scenery, and architecture of a fasci- 
nating corner of the world.”— Globe. 





READY JUNE 17. 


EVER MOHUN. 


By FRED T. JANE, 


Author of ‘The Violet Flame,’ ‘ All the World’s 
Fighting Ships,’ &c. 


Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece by the Author, 6s. 





READY JUNE 17, 


THE GOLDEN FLEECE. 
By AMEDEE ARCHARD. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Amédée Archard was a contemporary writer of 
Dumas, and his romances are very similar to those 
of that great writer. ‘The Golden Fleece’ com- 
pares favourably with ‘The Three Musketeers’ and 
the other D’Artagnan romances. 


THREE GOOD NOVELS 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Uniform crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 


THE GOLDEN LOTUS. 
By ALFRED BARRETT. 


‘*Capitally conceived plot, some fine charac- 
terizations, and several excellent descriptions of 
Eastern life and manners, The book, in short, is 
one to hold the reader's attention from beginning 
to end.”— Glasgow Herald. 


THE DEVIL'S PLOUGH. 
By ANNA FARQUHAR. 
Frontispiece in Colours, 


“Is a stirring romance......The author has been 
successful in suggesting the mental feelings of that 
dime, and has given us some picturesque depictions 
of the swaggering swordsmen and frail beauties of 
the time.”—Aberdeen Free Press, 

‘*The authoress has worked out with skill the 
complications of love and war which result from 
this proceeding......The tale is likely to prove 
deservedly popular.”— Glasgow Herald. 


IN THE CITY. 
By ALFRED HURRY. 


‘* The author is to be congratulated on the vivid 
‘vigour with which he has handled his material. 
The story is full of life and action, with telling 
and realistic pictures of financial and waterside 
London.”— Glasgow Herald, 














JOHN MACQUEEN, 49, Rupert Street, W. 





ARROWSMITH’S 


- | Ww. LIST, 


The GOOD RED EARTH. By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 
Crown 8yo, cloth, 3s 6d. 

“No living writer has a more charming gift of humour than Mr. Eden 
Phillpotts.” —Morning Post. ‘The book is beautiful.”—Academy. ‘A 
very delightful story.”—Daily News. ‘ Admirable study of the Devon- 
shire folk "—Field. ‘‘Whoso cares for beautiful English, where ever 
word seems chosen and yet right, without effort, will struck wit 
the opening chapter of the story.”—Daily Chronicle ‘Sights, scents, 
and sounds of sweet Devonshire pervade this pleasant —. 

neum, 


A DIARY of the UNIONIST PARLIAMENT, 
1895-1900. By H. W. LUCY (‘‘Toby, M.P.”’). Illustrated by E. T. 
Reed. Demy 8yo, 418 pp. 6s. 


“The magi Pete f Mr Lucy transforms Parliamentary procedure 
into noha ht comedy.” —Liverpool Mercury. “Mr Lucy and Mr. 
Heed may red pg claim that they are Sor the H ti meed 





accorded to those who bave combined the useful with the entertaining. 
‘The ‘ Diary ’may always be relied upon to whilejaway pleasant quarters 
of an hour, and it will also be of real service to the historian of the 
future.”—Datly Telegraph. ‘‘ Mr. Lu¢y’s latest ‘ Diary ' will, of course, be 
reserved together with its predecessors by many who still, take keen 
fn terest in the proceedings of ‘ The Mother of Parliaments.’ 
Country nahin. 





OBSERVATIONS of HENRY. By JEROME K. 
JEROME Fcap. 8vo, 186 pp. 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


“Just the thing, both as to size and quality, to slip into your over- 
coat pocket when starting ona railway journey.” —Bradford Observer. 





CRICKET STORIES WISE and OTHERWISE. 
Sees by C. OCK. “pg of the Surrey C.C.C.). 
Feap. 8vo, paper p lng 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 











The EARLY STARS. A Novel. By ALBERT 
KINROSS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

IMPERTINENT DIALOGUES, By Cosmo 
HAMILTON. Crown 8yvo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The VIRGIN and the SCALES, By AGNES 


DAWSON. Fcap. 8vo, paper covers, ls. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. [Shortly. 





SPORTING SORROWS. By Fox RUSSELL. 
Feap. 8vo, paper covers, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. 


‘He GEOGRAPHICAL JOUKNAL, 
Contents. JUNE. 

Journeys in the Linyanti Region. By Percy C. Reid. 

The Anglo-Saxons of the Kentucky Mountains: a Study in Anthropo- 
geography. By Miss Ellen Churchill Semple. 

Joris Carolus, Discoverer of Edge Island. By Sir Martin Conway. 

Sir T. Holdich’s ‘The Indian Borderland.’ Review. By Sir George 8. 
Robertson, K.C.8.I 





Price 2s. 


The Great Japanese Earthquake of October 28, 1891. By Charles 
Davison, &c.D. F.G.8 

‘The Month! Record 

Obituary:—The Rev. James Chalmers.—Corr M: i 





and Meteorological Observations in the Antarctic. —Meetings of 

the Royal Geographical Society, Session 1900-1901.—Geographical 

Literature of the Month.—Numerous Maps and Illustrations. 
Edward Stanford, 12. 13, 14, Long Acre, W.C. 


‘THE MODERN WALLS of JERUSALEM (with 

Plan); Sculpture at the Royal Academy (with Illustrations) ; The 
Safety of St. Paul's Cathedral; The Siichester Excavations (with 
Sketches) ; Congress of Fire Brigades at Berlin; Design for a Countr 
Chureb, &c —See the BUILDER of JUNE 15 :4d., by post 43d. ). Through 
any Newsagent, or direct from the Pablisher of the Builder, Catherine 
Street, London, W.C. 








[ Atast PUBLICATION of the ZOOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY of LONDO 


PROCEEDINGS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
of LONDON, 1901. Vol. I. Part I containing Papers read at the 
Scientific Meetings held in vepry and February, 1901. With 
14 Plates. Price to Fellows, 9s ; to the Public, 12s. 

To be obtained at the Society’s Office, 3, Hanover Square, W., or 
through any Bookseller. 





NOW READY, NEW REVISED EDITION, cloth, 8vo, 445 pp. 6s. 
HE HISTORY of HEROD; or, Another Look 


at a Man emerging from Twenty Centuries of Calumny. By 


JOHN VICKERS. 

Contents.—Chap. I. The Jewish Priest Rule. II. Herod's a ee 
ment. III His Civilizing Rule. IV. His Reformed Religion. V. 
Alleged Cruelttes. V1. His Family Troubles. VII The Antipater Plot 

“Although the writer adds no new matter to the story told by 
Josephus, and although he takes the part of an advocate rather than 
that of a judge, yet his reading of the text is so fair, and the consequent 
inferences are so reasonable, that he may be justly held to have earned 
for his client the favourable verdict of posterity.” — Westminster Review. 

“Other historians take Josephus as their authority and guide in 
judging of the moral character of Herod and of the various tragic 
events and actions of his life, and too often apparently without a 
thought of questioning the truth of the record or the justness of the 
inferences and conclusions. Hence the value of a writer like Vickers, 
who does challenge both the accuracy of Josephus and the ju tness of 
his inferences. and in some cases with considerable acumen and 
insight.’’—Inguirer. 

Williams & Norgate, London and Oxford. 


R. EPICTETUS, Junr., HIS BOOK, 
Wherein’ is set forth a 
Common-Sense Ph phy for the Conduct of Life. 
——— Written for Unsophisticated and Simple-minded Folk, and 
those who ignore every form of Conventional Religion. 
A der for the Twentieth — and until the Millennium shall 
wn. 








By BENJAMIN WALKER. 
Now ready, cloth, price 3s. 6d. post free. 








John Heywood, [ and Ridgefield h London : 
29 and 30 Shoe Lane, E.C. 
SECOND EDITION, price Fourpence, 
RIEF LESSONS in ASTRONOMY. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R. 


“Conveys a great deal of information without tii in any way dry 
or technical.”—Kentish Mercury. 


G. Stoneman, 39, Warwick Lane, E.C. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(NINTH SERIES.) 


THIS WEEK'S NUMBER contains— 

NOTES :—‘ Burial of Sir John Moore’—Ecclesiastical “Peculiars’ — 
8t. George and oe Dragou—Voltaire’s Church—Michael Bruce and 
Burns—A_ Female Worker in Iron—S. Burton—A Ladle—Samplers 
—Scotch Death Superstition. 

QUERIES :—Motto on Sundial — Hammer-Ponds : rote: and oad 
—Napoleon and a Coat of Mail—Dowager Peere beat 
MS.—Sir R. Verney—Joha Scott, Salter Gentiler ” ”—Phillippo— 
Flag of East India Company—Cape Guardafui — Thompsons of 
York—“ -itis Sn Be of War in 
“Makau ’”’—Bronté Topography—‘The Bible, Crown, and Con- 
stitution ’’—Haydon Family 

REPLIES :—Painted and Engraved Poriraits—‘The Two Duchesses’ 
—Cluny and Clunie—Roman Catholic Records—Bishop’s Head and 
Foot— England and Scotland reproduced in America—*‘ Lyngell’’— 
Lotus Flowers and L tahe—Joan of Arc—Adam Kuck—‘Gone to 
Jericho ”"—The Halberts—Ipplepen, co. Devon—Stanbury— Powder- 
ing Gowns—Flower Game—“ Atte ’’—Shakespeare the “ Knavish’’ 
— Book of Common Prayer in Latin—Rood Weill, Edinburgh—Byron 
on Greece—Continual ais Offering— Ugo Foscolo in London— 
Baron Grivignce—*‘ Bandy-legged "=‘‘ Knock-kneed ’’—‘ Carrick” 
—Dendritic Markings in Papers“ Shutties Plough Monday Mum- 
meries—Bernardus and Seen eee m Hawkins—* Personate 
=Resound—‘A hago” — with fro! 
Shakespeare—‘ Captain Clutterbuck ‘8 Soueusne *— Delagoa Bay— 
“ Porte-manteau ’’—Latin Mot 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Dasent’s ‘ a of the Privy Council of England’ 

—Hall’s ‘ Beowulf, and the Fight at Finnsburgh ‘—Arber's ‘ Dunbar 
Anthology ’ and ‘ Cowper Anthology.’ 
Sir Walter Besant. 


Notices to Correspondents. 











The NUMBER for JUNE 8 contains :— 

NOTES :—‘ The Tribal Hidage’—Kichard Estcott de Lanceston—Co- 
operative Trading—Sydenham Wells Park—St. Barnabas's Day— 
“« Mealies’’—Hull Saying—“ Coos! st’ '—Telegraphy : its Taveution— 
“Fair” and making * Leaggreris William Biack Beacon—Col. A. 
Strachan—Damask Linen: rge— Banquet of Spring Onions. 

QUERIES Bev eg ge} ‘Chace cain Representative at Funeral 
of Alexander I.—Sir H “erg et J. pease eat pae Lora 
Mayor of London—Valia a Female Name—* Then’’=Than— 
“ Sawney we Moline—Skulls ¢ on Tombstones—Louis XVL: Account 
of his Death—Fillingham Family—Dr. Barry—E. Bussy—“ Between 
the devil and the deep sea’’—Schiller, Philosopher—Dual in Pro- 
vincial German—Aristotle on a Fly—George Cooper. 

REPLIES :—Greek Pronunciation — Whitgift’s Hospital, Croydon— 
Age of Estry at Inas of Court—Duke of Normandy—Arms of Scot- 
land—“‘Shimm ozzel ’’—John Coe and Family—‘ Foulrice ”’: ‘‘ Lock 
Elm”: “Chincherer’’—‘‘ Ronen” and “Succedaneum"—Van der 
Meulen and Huchtenburg—St. Giles’s Church, Northampton—Jean 
le Manique—‘“ Pamina and Tamino ”—shakespeare Queries—Dr. 
Forbes Watson—Malt and Hop Substitutes—*‘ Cailards’’—Burnham 
Family—“ Sibyl or Sybil ”—Transvaal Dutch—Ralegh’s Signature— 
County Abbeys—Carlyle on ‘mostly fools’’—Lines on a Skull— 
Lady Purbeck and her Son—“ Tapping ’”’ and “‘ Tipping "—Trouba- 
dour Sy Daisy—Cockade of House of Srkcony hota nott—Authors 

ante 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—Count of Leiningen-Westerburg’s ‘ German Book- 
plates '"—Earle's ‘ The Alfred Jewel ’—Keviews and Magazines. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Price 4d, each ; by post, 44d. each, 





Published by JOHN C, FRANCIS, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, K.C. 


. HE AT H EN # U M 
Journal of English and Foreign Literature, Soe 
e Fine Arts, Music, and The Dra 
Last Week's ATHENEUM contains anties on 

MODERN ITALY. 
The RECORDS of LEICESTER. 
OUR INDO-GERMANIC ANCESTORS. 
MR KERNAHAN’S ESSAYS. 
The RIGHT to LIVE. 
NEW NOVELS :—Pacifico; The Lord of the Sea; Parlous Times; A 

Forbidden Name ; The Devil's Plougb ; Her Majesty’ 8 Minister ; 

BC Command of the Prince; Her Mountain Lover ; The Interloper ; 








SPANISH and ITALIAN LITERATURE. 

LAW-BOOKS. 

SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE- LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

The DAISY in AMERICA ; The MEANING of ‘‘ GENTE DISPETTA” 
in the ‘INFERNO’; ORIGIN of «PECCARY”; SUGGESTED 
EMENDATIONS in CHAUCER; INTERNA ‘TIONAL PRESS CON- 
GRESS; Tho BARROIS-ASHBURNHAM MANUSCRIPTS. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Royal Observatory, Greenwich ; Societies ; Meetings 
Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—The Royal Academy; Sculpture; ‘‘The Chimes”; 
Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Stanford’s ‘Much Ado about Nothing’ me ‘ Siegfried’; 
‘Die Meistersinger’; Recitals by Mr. Friedheim, M. Godowsky, 
and M. de Soot Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ L’Aiglon’ “Women are so Seriousl!; ‘A Lady from 
Texas’; Gossip. 

The ATHENZEUM for June 1 contains 

The LAST YEARS of QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

CALENDAR of the INNER TEMPLE RECORDS. 

The WORKS of NOVALIS. 

MR. HOWELLS and his FRIENDS 

MR. BODLEY’S ‘FRANCE’ in FRENCH. 

NEW NOVELS:—The Seal of Silence; Forest Folk; My Heart and 
Lute ; Derwent’s Horse ; A Daughter of the Veldt; The Good Red 
Earth ; Black Mary. 

CHINA. 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE—LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

ENGLISH LITERATURE and AMERICAN PROFESSORS; LANDOR 
and his EDITORS ; HUCHOWN; SALE; BRAZILIAN NAMES of 
MONKEYS; “ MANERIUS. 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE:—Aitken’s Road 7 and Maintenance; Societies ; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossi 

FINE ARTS :—Bow, Chelsea, and gen ee: Drawings at the 

British Museum ; Gallery; Mr. 
Conder’s Water-Colours ; Salons of tool; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—Royal Italian Opera; Philharmonic Concert; Mr. Bauer’s 
Pianoforte Recital ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—‘ Mariana’ ; ‘ Blanchette’; Library Table; Gossip. 


The ATHENEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


John C. Francis, mes Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, 2 vols. medium 8vo, 42s. net. 


With 197 Illustrations (mainly in Tints), reproduced from Photographs and Sketches by the Author, 
16 Maps and Plans, a Bibliography, and a Map of Armenia and Adjacent Countries, 


A RM™ME NI A: 


TRAVELS AND STUDIES. 


By H. F. 


B. LYNCH. 


*,* The book is principally a record of Mr. Lynch’s extensive travels in this little-known country 
during recent years, and an attempt to enlarge owr knowledge of the geography and physical features, 
At the same time, it inquires closely into the condition of the population, and deals with those problems 
of an economical and political nature which are likely in the future to occupy the attention of Europe 


to a degree even greater than in the past. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. London, New York, and Bombay. 





F. E. ROBINSON & CO’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


—»~-—- 


The ARMY and the PRESS in 1900. 


A Pamphlet written by a British Field Officer, dealing 
with the attacks made by the Press onthe Army. Demy 
8vo, designed Khaki Cover, and striking Frontispiece. 

[Nearly ready, 


COLLEGE HISTORIES SERIES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. net per Volume. 
NEW VOLUMES AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


CAIUS COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


By J. VENN, Sc.D. F.R S., Fellow of the College. 


NEW COLLEGE, OXFORD. By 


Rev. H. RASHDALL, M.A., and R. S. RAIT, B.A., 
Fellows of the College. 


ST. JOHN'S COLLEGE, CAM- 


BRIDGE. By J. BASS MULLINGER, M.A., Lecturer 
and Librarian of the College, and Lecturer in History 
to the University. 
STANDARD.—“ The author combines remarkable know- 
ledge of academical antiquities with literary skill.” 
Other Volumes to follow. 


PICTURESQUE KENT. A Portfolio 


of Sketches by DUNCAN MOUL, Author of ‘ Dickens’ 
Land,’ &c. With Descriptive Letterpress by GIBSON 
THOMPSON, Author of ‘ Wolfe Land,’ &c. Feap. 4to, 
art linen cover, bevelled boards, gilt top, 6s. net. 


MORNING POST.—“ A charming book.” 


The BOOK of BLUES. Being the 


First and only Record of all Matches between the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge in every Department 
of Sport, with Complete Index of the Names of a'l Blues, 
with their Colleges. Edited by OGIER RYSDEN, and 
dedicated by permission to the Lord Chief J ustice of 
England. Fcap. 8vo, cloth designed, 3s. 6d. net. 


SPORTSMAN.—“ One of the most valuable works of 
reference.” 


London: F. E. ROBINSON & CO. 
20, Great Russell Street, W.C. 
W C. 
e 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square l6mo. cloth, 2s. 


SONGS FOR SAILORS. 


mistoage Post.—“ Spirited, cop heee and vigorously graphic.” 
ily News. —“ Very spirite 
Pall Mali Gazette.—‘' Really camirable. ‘a 
Morning ‘Advertiser. —‘‘Sure of a wide popularity.”’ 
John Bull.—‘* Very successful.” 
Metropolitan.—“ Instinct with patriotic fire.” 
Illustrated London Shige —‘ Bod well done.” 
— of the World.—* T ae ry in these songs.” 
Mirror.—* With Sieleue felicity e Ceca national sentiments 
and emotions which stir the hearts of the people.” 
—‘*These songs are literally written for sailors, and they are 
Precisely the kind of songs that sailors most enjoy.’’ 
Noncon, ist.—‘‘ These songs bear a true ee mark, and give out 








BENNETT’S POEMS, 





the genuine ring.” 

Leeds Mercury.—‘‘ There is no one who can ite with 
Dr. Bennett as a popular song-writer. In x volume of sea ‘songs we 
find the quaJities which must secure its success.’ 

i Mail.—‘‘ Dr. Bennett has devoted his lyrical “fede toanoble 
ebject in this comprehensive yet inexpensive work. ‘This gem deserves 
to be patronized not only by our entire Royal Navy, 7 by all our 
yp Homes and all our Mercantile Marine Association 

sman.—‘‘ Dr. Bennett’s heart is thoroughly in his ‘work.. . All 
zine and vigorous. ‘There is a healthy, manly, fresh-air dash about 
bm ys which prio to make them popular with the class for whose use 








ey 
min orga Full of “tfiees and ieee ge expressed sentiment, and 
ae a simple, dashing, musical roll and movement that reminds us 
of some songs that are favourable with all sailors, and the touches of 
humour he introduces are precisely of the kind that they will relish.” 





Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


PROMETHEUS the FIRE-GIVER. An Attempted 
Restoration of the Lost First Part of the Trilogy of Zschylus. 


Chatto & Windus, 111, St, Martin’s Lane, W.C, 


FROM MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


nantes 


A CIVILIAN WAR HOSPITAL: being 
an Account of the Work of the Portland Hospital, and 
of Experience of Wounds and Sickness in South Africa, 
1900. Together with a Description of the es. 
Cost, and —-— of a Civilian Base Hospital in 
Time of War. y the Professional Staff-ANTHONY 
A. BOWLBY, F. cs “0, Senior Surgeon; HOWARD H. 
TOOTH, M.D. C.P.; CUTHBERT WALLACE, 
M.B. B.S. PROS, JOHN KE. CALVERLBY, M.B. 
B.S. M.R.C.S.; and Sur, eon-Major KILKELLY, Grena- 
dier Guards, Principal edical Officer and in Military 
Charge. With numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
net. (Just out. 


TREATISE on MEDICAL JURIS- 
PRUDENCE. Based on Lectures delivered at Universit: 
College, London. By G. VIVIAN POORE, M.D. Wit 
Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. net. [Just out. 


The MILITARY LIFE of FIELD- 
MARSHAL GEORGE, FIRST MARQUESS TOWNS” 
HEND, 1724-1807. From Correspondence and Docu” 
ments ‘preserved at Raynbam, containing Information 
not hitherto published. By Lieut.-Col. C. TOWNS- 
HEND, C.B. D.S.O., Royal Fusiliers. With Plans and 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 16s. (Just out. 


The WORKS of LORD BYRON. With 


Portraits and Illustrations, to be completed in 12 vols, 
Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
POETRY. Vol. IV. PRISONER of CHILLON—MAN- 
FRED—BEPPO—MAZEPPA—VISION of JUDQGMENT— 
MARINO FALIERO, &c. (Just out. 











MR, MURRAY’S HALF-CROWN NOVELS. 
Uniform with ‘ A Compleat Bachelor.’ 


MRS. GREEN. By Evelyne Elsye 


RYND. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. net. (Just out, 





A NEW WORK BY EDITH WHARTON, 
Author of ‘ A Gift from the Grave.’ 
CRUCIAL INSTANCES. Crown 
8vo, 5s. net. Uniform with ‘ The Plea of Pan.’ 
The Duchess at Prayer—The Angel at the Grave—The 
Recovery—‘‘ Copy,” a Dialogue—The Rembrandt—The Moy- 
ing Finger—The Confessional. [Heady next week. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
NOZES and QUERIES for DECEMBER 10th and 


24th, 1892, and JANUARY 7th and 21st, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of MR. GLADSTONE. 


Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d. ; or free by post, ls. 6d. 
John C. Francis Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 








‘HE Borage MILLENARY COMMEMORA- 
N.—The OXFORD FACSIMILES of ae ALFRED'S 
JEWEL. = apps rd VII, also Lord 
Wantage, and A’ r, Esq., Hon 10 
—Makers, PAYNE ry SON, Goldsmiths, Oxford. Established 1790. 


HRFess COCOA, The Most Nutritious. 





Errss COCOA. Grateful and Comforting, 


RPPs's COCOA. For Breakfast and Supper. 


EFPss COCOA. With Natural Flavour only. 





INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 
The best remedy for 
ACIDITY 4 the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, 
d INDIGESTI 


And Safest we for Deljonve| Constitutions, 
Child: nfants. 





ren, and I 
DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


FROM 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST. 


ended 
READY JUNE 19. 


SIR MARTIN CONWAY'S 
CLIMBING AND 
EXPLORATION 


IN THB 


BOLIVIAN ANDES. 


Sir Martin Conway during his Exploration ascended 
Mounts Sorata, Illimain, and Aconcagua. Besides narrating: 
his experiences and adventures, the volume deals exhaus-- 
tively with the natural resources of this section of the Andes, 
and is accompanjed by descriptions by L. P. SPENCER, 
F.G.S., of the numerous mineral specimens, and by 
R. BULLER NEWTON, F.G.S., of the fossils, which Sir 
Martin brought back, and which are now in the British 
Museum. 

Copiously illustrated from Photographs. 
Bibliography, and Index. 


Demy 8vo, 40% pages, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. 


With Appendisx,. 





CAPT. M. 8. WELLBY’S BOOK ON 
ABYSSINIA. 


‘TWIXT MENELIK AND 
SIRDAR. 


An Account of a Year’s Expedition from Zeila. 
to Cairo through unknown Abyssinia. 


By permission from King Menelik, Capt. Wellby was 
allowed to travel through every part of His Majesty’s- 
dominions. 

The exciting and unique nature of his adventures entitles- 
the book to a prominent place among contemporary books- 
of travel. 

Fully illustrated, demy 8vo, 16s. 
[Ready shortly. 


EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATIONS OF TRADE 
AND INDUSTRY. 


By FABIAN WARE. 


Describing the national educational systems of our chief 
rivals, and making special application of their experience to 
our needs. 

Mr. Ware has enjoyed exceptional opportunities for stud y- 
ing the problem of education and educational needs. He 
has visited the chief continental schools, and last year 
acted as representative of the Education Committee of the- 
Royal Commission at the Paris Exhibition. He completed 
the present work this spring before sailing for South 
Africa, Lord Milner having selected him to assist in organiz- 
ing the education in the new territories under the ‘Trans-- 


vaal Government. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
{ Ready June 19, 


FICTION. 
A NEW WORK OF FICTION BY W. D. HOWELLS. 


A PAIR of PATIENT LOVERS. 


Crown 8vo, cloth ornamental, gilt top, 5s. net. 
C Ready June 19, 


SECOND EDITION. 


UNDERSTUDIES. By Mary E. 


WILKINS, Author of ‘A New England,’ ‘ Jerome,’ &c_ 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—‘ Miss Mary Wilkins has giver: 
sufficient evidence already of the power and insight of her 
pen, but these chapters, full of delicate imagination and 
true sympatby, will come almost as a revelation.” 


MARTIN BROOK. By Morgan. 
BATES. Crown 8vo, 365 pp. 6s. 

A political and religious novel of American life in Lincoln’e- 
time. 
Miss Mary E. WILKINS writes:—‘'I have read ‘ Martin 
Brook’ with much interest. The opening chapters are 
wonderfully engrossing, and it seems to me an exceptionally 
strong book. It deserves great success.” 


The HOUSE of DE MAILLY. By 
MARGARET H. POTTER. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
(Ready June i9. 
A Romance of the period of Louis XV., in which the 
principal characters are well-known historical figures, 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 45, Albemarle Street, 
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oMR.. JOHN LONG'S NEW BOOKS, 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
BITTER FRUIT. By Mrs. Lovett Cameron, Author of‘ A Fair Fraud, &c. [Viust published, 


(This is the first new and important long novel.Mrs. Lovett Cameron has published since-the Autumn of 1899. It “ig met with an immediate success, the first edition of 
s, O00 Copies having been exhausted within a fortnight of publication.) 


PAUL LE MAISTRE. By Frederic Carrel, Author of ‘ The Progress of Pauline Kessler,’ &c. 


(Just published. 


VIRGIN GOLD: a Tale of Adventure. By William S. Walker (“Coo-ee”), Author of ‘ Native 


Born,’ &c. With 16 Full-Page Half-Tone Illustrations on Art Paper by John Williamson. (Just published. 


A WOMAN-DERELICT. By May Crommelin, Author of ‘The Luck of a Lowland Laddie,’ &c 


(Just published, 


A SON of MAMMON. By G. B. Burgin, Author of ‘The Way Out, &c. [Next week. 
PLATO'S HANDMAIDEN. By Lucas Cleeve, Author of ‘Yolande the Parisienne,’ &¢. {send sition 
ONCE TOO OFTEN. By Florence Warden, Author of ‘The House on the Marsh,’ &c. _seconc xaition. 


WOMEN MUST WEEP. By Sarah Tytler, Author of ‘Jean Keir of Craigneil,’ &c. [Shortly. 
NO VINDICATION. By Mrs. Coulson Kernahan, Author of ‘Trewinnot of Guy's, &c. [Shortly. 
NOBLER THAN REVENGE. By Esme Stuart, Author of ‘In the Dark,’ &c. [ Shortly. 
The HERETIC. By Robert James Lees, Author of ‘Through the Mists.’ (Shortly. 
The ROYAL SISTERS. By Frank Mathew, Author of ‘ Defender of the Faith, &c. [Third Edition, 
The GOLDEN WANG-HO. Fergus Hume's latest Story. [Third Béition, 


The THREE DAYS’ TERROR. By J. S. Fletcher, Author of ‘Paths of the Prudent, &c. 


{Fourth Edition. 


VERONICA VERDANT: her Vanities. By Mina Sandeman, Author of ‘ Charming Miss Kyrle,’ &c. 


[Third Eadttion, 


ANNA LOMBARD. By Victoria Cross, Author of ‘Paula,’ &c. [Second Edition. 
A CABINET SECRET. By Guy Boothby, Author of ‘Dr. Nikola.’ Illustrated. 5s. [Second Edition. 


NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 





The MASTER SINNER. By a well-known Author. [Eleventh Edition. 
MRS. MUSGRAVE and HER HUSBAND. By Richard Marsh. [Just published. 
MARY BRAY, X HER MARK. By Jenner Tayler. [Just published. 





THE LATE ROBERT BUCHANAN’S LAST STORY. 
*.* Sale over 100,000 Copies. 


FATHER ANTHONY. By the late Robert Buchanan. With 16 Full-Page Half-Tone Illustrations 
on Art Paper by Sydney Cowell. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. A PEOPLE’S EDITION is published at 6d. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
AUSTRALIA at the FRONT: a Colonial View of the Boer War. By Frank Wilkinson (Special 


Correspondent, Sydney Daily Telegraph). With Portrait, Map, and 20 Full-Page Half-Tone Illustrations on Art Paper by Norman H. Hardy from Sketches on the spot, and 
Photos by the Author. Crown 8vo, special Cover Design, 6s. [Second Edition, 


SOCIAL LIFE in the BRITISH ARMY. By a British Officer (Military Correspondent of the 


Westminster Gazette). Dedicated by Special Permission to Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley, K.P., &c. Crown 8vo, special Cover Design, 6s. With 16 Full-Page Half-Tone Illus- 
trations on Art Paper by R. CATON WOODVILLE. { Third Edition. 


ON the WARPATH: a Lady's Letters from the Front. With 16 Full-Page Half-Tone Illustra- 


tions on Art Paper from Photographs taken by the Author. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ Shortly. 


The MESSAGE of the MASTERS. By F. Hugh O'Donnell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


*,* To the Celtic Revival is due the publication of this poem, founded on one of the most popular of Celtic Legends. 








JOHN LONG’S SIXPENNY LIBRARY OF COPYRIGHT NOVELS. 


‘THE BEST SIXPENNY NOVELS ON THE MARKET.”—The opinion of many Papers, 
NEW VOLUMES, IN STRIKING PICTURE COVERS. 


‘The WOOING of MONICA. By L. T. Meade. [Ready. | The MYSTERY of DUDLEY HORNE. By 9 
WARDEN. ly. 

A DIFFICULT MATTER. By Mrs. Lovett eee The BISHOP’S SECRET. By Fergus Hume. (Ready. 

‘The EYE of ISTAR. By William Le Queux. vasa. | The CRAZE of CHRISTINA. By Mrs. Lovett ———> 


*.* Others by Popular Authors in ceeaneaiihi: Write for the Complete Summer List. 





London: JOHN LONG, 6, Chandos Street, Strand. 











Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ ‘The Editor ’—Adver and i Letters to ‘‘ The Publisher’’—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Printed by Joun Epwarp Francis, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Published by Joun C. Francis at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agents for Scortanp, Messrs. Bell & Bradfute and Mr. John Menzies, Edinburgh.—Saturday, June 15, 1901. 
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